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74,074 POOR CHILDREN enjoyed a day of perfect 3 in the country last summer. 


Can we double the number this year? 
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Boox Bares. 


A SONG OF LOVE FOR HER: 


How I love her none may say 
In what sweet and varied way; 
Loving her this way and tha 

For a ribbon on her hat, 

For her soft cheek's crimson dyes, 
For a trick of her blue eyes. 

How I love her none may say; 
Yet I love her all the day! 


THE RETORT QUICK. 

Ir was at the theatre, and the young man had seen 
the play before. He let everybody for one seats round 
know that, and he kept telling us what was coming, and 
just how funny it would be when it did come. He had 
a pretty girl with him, and he was trying to amuse her. 
At length he said : 

“Did you ever try listening to a play with your eyes 
shut? You've no idea how queer it seems.” 

A middle-aged man with a red face sat just in front. 
He twisted himeelf round in his seat and glared at the 
young man. 

“Young man,” said he, “did you ever try listening to 

a play with your mouth shut? 


How I love her none may know; 
Who shall say why roses grow ? 
How, where er it breathes and blows, 
Still the rough wind loves the rose? 


For her lips so honey-sweet, ‘And the silence was almost painful. 
For her true heart's lightest beat 

Who shall all my love declare f — — 
Yet I love her all the year! 


THE FARM BELL. 


How I love her none may say 

In the winter, in the May— 

In all seasons, dark or bright, 

Love by day and love by night ; 

For her glance, her smile—the mere 
Presence of her there and here— 
In a sigh or in a song, 

Still I fev her all life long! 


OnE structure, to be found at most of the stations in 
Norway where carroles and ponics are changed, is inter- 
ote from its uses. It is a bell-tower, or belfry, in 
which is placed a bell, and oceasionally two or three, 
though the latter never form a chime. 

These bells are in common use on nearly all Norwe- 
gian farms, where the owner's lands may lie a long 
distance from the house. 1 

The bell is used for calling the farm folk from the 
fields or mountains, or to convey various orders and 
directions or intelligence to those ubsent from the farm- 
house or station ; indeed, it has all manner of uses. If 
the station-master is absent when travellers urrive and 
demund his services his attention is attracted thus. 

The approach of the dreaded lensmand, or eireuit- 
riding constable, who is also a sort of magistrate, is thus 
heralded. People are brought by it from great distances 
in the mountains to merry-makings, weddings, and 
funerals. 

And often, at “slow” stations, where the supply of 
horses and stoll-carts is almost a matter of accommoda- 
tion on the part of neighbours, who may live miles away 
in unseen nooks and glens, the station bell, tolled in a 
jerky, peremptory manner by the master, will bring a 
pony and cart from some invisible retreat far more 
speedily than fleetest lad or even less effective bullying 
and bribes. 
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NICELY PUT. 


“J WANT to ask you a question, said Travers. 
“ Suppose that five years from now I should be walking 
the street clothed literally in rags, wearing a battered 
old hat and shoes full of holes. Would you think 
enongh of me then to take me by the hand, buy me a 
new outfit, give me a bath, put a sovereign in my hand, 
and send me away with your Blew 5 

“ Why, of course I would,” replied Dashaway. How 
absurd.” 

“Then bring the scene a little nearer. Suppose that 
in four years now you should meet me as I have 
described a eh with this exception—that I had on a 
good hat. ould you still do the same thing?” 

“Why, certainly. What——” : 

„Make it still nearer. Call it three bie and say I 
didn't need a bath. Do away with the blessing and 
make it two years.” 

„Make it a year, with a good pair of shocs, eh?” 
facetiously. Substitute a new suit and——” (a great 
light dawning upon him.) “ Oh-h!” 

„And if you area man of your word, let me have a 
sovereign !” 


— — 


FAIRLY CAUGHT. 


A SMALL steamer was pursuing its way over the wide 
waters of the Danube in the direction of the Black Sea. 
It was late in the evening when a young man stepped 
up to the captain, and requested to he put down at the 
next village they might come to. The stranger was set 
ashore as requested, and the steamer continued on its 
journey. 

Not long afterwards another passenger came in great 
excitement to the captain, and cried out : 

„My travelling bag! Where is it? My bag with 
twelve thousand francs!” 

The man’s honesty was not tobe questioned. Undoubt- 
edly he had sustained a serious loss. The captain had 
his suspicions. He told him to be calm and not to 
mention the affair to a living soul on board. 

Owing to the great width of the river at that point, 
few, if any, of the ship's company noticed that the 
steamer described a large circle and shaped its course 
up-stream. It did not altogether escape observation, 
however, that a flag of different colours was hoisted and 
a sheet of ulin thrown over the bulwarks to conceal 
the name of the vessel. 

Presently a shrill whistle announced that they were 
nearing a station on the river. It was the same at 
which the young man had landed. A boat pushed off 
from the shore, and a man came on deck with a leather 
bag in his hand. He turned out to be the very passenger 
who had left the steamer not long before, and who, 
thinking himeelf safe on board another vessel, now fell 
into the hands of his former captain and the owner of 


the stolen property. 

‘At first he 910 hardly believe his eyes, but all his 
doubts were dispersed 4 5 the steamer reversed its 
course and landed him at a “station” where he is likely 
to make a protracted stay. 


OUT OF THEIR SPHERE. 


THOUGH dramatic authors have a right to be present 
at the rehearsals of their plays, their attendance is 
strongly objected to by the actors. This feeling is 
largely due to the fact that some 1 hts assume a 
knowledge as how their creations 8 nould be rendered, 
and pretend to know better than those engaged to 
represent the characters. No company will stand bein 
taught by an author. In many cases the monitoria 
tone assumed by him has led to very high words, and the 
chief actors have thrown up their “ book and have left 
the theatre. ; 

Of the playwrights who, like the late Mr. Charles 
Reade, make it a point to attend and superintend the 
production of their works, pee Mr. W. S. Gilbert 
affords a good illustration. He is a strict disciplinarian 
at rehearsal, and will brook no interference, though he is 
most ready to listen to suggestions from any member of 
the company. Not only the actors come in for his 
attention, but the stage carpenter, pro 150 master, and 
scenic artist all are directed, left and rig t, while the 
actors are compelled to go through important scenes time 
after time if there is the slightest flaw in the represen- 
tation. 

Mr. George R. Sims is very much liked in the profes- 
sion. He seldom interferes with an actor or actors, 
should he be present at the rehearsals, and if he does it 
ie always done with a d of courtesy which few 
people would give him credit for. 


(AU rights reserved. 
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LIVING BRIDGES. 


In certain regions of Russia, especially about the 
Volga River, the sturgeon fisheries are extremely valu- 
able; so much so that there are over one hundred thou- 
sand persons engaged in catching this one fish. 

In the Volga the sturgeon grows to a length of 

twenty-five feet, and is a perfect monster. Part of the 
year it lives in the salt water, but as spring comes oF 
it swims up the great rivers to deposit its eggs, and to 
collect these is one reason why the sturgeon is followed 
so persistently. 
. The roe is made into caviare, and sent all over the 
world, the eggs of one season averaging £32,000 in 
value. Besides this, the membrane of the nir-bladder is, 
when prepared, made into isinglass, and thirty thou- 
sand pounds have been secured in one season, valued at 
£16,000. The meat is eaten, and the skins are used 
as window-glass, so that it will be seen that the sturgeon 
is a valuable fish. 

To obtain so much profitable material it is evident 
that they must be 5 in vast numbers, and such is 

the case. The great fish, weighing from one hundred to 
four hundred ard sixty a And averaging from five 
to twenty-five feet in length, rush into the Volga at 
certain seasons in such quantities that a million and a 
half have been killed in a single season. 

During these migrations the scene is often a curious 
one. The people far and wide are excited at the pros- 
pect, and rush to the stream with various weapons of 
offence, but so vast are the numbers of the fish that 
nothing deters them. At Rubibinsk the river is quite 
narrow, being about three hundred and fifty feet in 
width, and twenty-eight in depth, and here, some years 

vo, during an unprecedented run of fish, a most remark- 
able scene was witnessed. 

The entire country roundabout was aroused, and 80 
alarmed were the fish in the river below that they meved 
up towards Rubibinsk in a solid mass, like a great wave; 
as the space grew narrower they became more comp 
and finally, at the town mentioned, the river was fairly 
blocked with them, and up and down the stream for a 
considerable distance there was an actual bridge of stur- 
geon, their bodies forced out of water, while many, by 
the squeezing process, were thrust entirely out upon the 
backs of others. 

In fact, the Volga was bridged with fish, and excited 
fishermen, armed with clubs and spears, dashed upon the 
monsters, sandmné on their backs and jumping from 
one struggling fish to another; now with one foot on 
one and one on another. 

Men, women, and children walked upon fish, and 
dragged them to the shore as fast as they could,while the 
fishermen, standing amid the struggling mass, killed 
hundreds. This curious warfare continued for several 
hours, but finally the dam was broken, and the great 
mass of fish surged ahead and continued their nigration, 
leaving hundreds of dead and wounded behind. 
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„1 wust have backed the wrong horse,“ said the 
amateur equestrian, as he landed on the top of his hat 
in the road. 


—— — 


THE tall girl mused aloud : * What.” asked she, “can 1 
do to bring the count to his knees at my feet? 

The short girl laughed uu hollow, wan little laugh, with 
a dash of bitters in it. Suppose,” said the short girl, 
“you drop u thrcepenny pit on the floor.” 
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Customer: “Look here! I've only worn these 
trousers one day, and they already bag at the knees.” 
Dealer: ‘Yah, dat vas recht. Dose is our patent 
kuee-stretching trousers vat make effery gustomer of 
ours look like a literary man. You vear dose trousers, 
mien friendt, and folks dake you vor Villiam Dickens or 
Sharles Shakesbeare.” 


— — 


LIrrIR Jounny : I wish you'd ask papa to get me a 
bene before you ask him for that bonnet you was 
talkin’ about.” 

Mamma: Why ?” 

Little Johnny: Because if he buys the bonnet first 
he'll be too poor to buy mea bicycle, but if he buys 
the bicycle first you'll get the bonnet just the same.” 


Don't forget to tell your friends of the wonderful Insurance advantages offered by P. . We have already pald 424 claims, or five times 
as many as any other paper. 
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lot more intelligent about things in general than 


twen drivers and bearers, for Captain Pete had 
THE GOLD PLANY. sririy set his heart on the job now, and was determined to 
‘ Levin from do . 
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script which he left mo by will, among two or three other | lad as you would wish to see. The girl about niggers—that he was going. a a Seg 
S 1 ous . r seventeen, and her brother might be a year or 80 1 — NN 1 MN y: 22 
as ho js some ounger. a get, and 
needed u good dose of the blue peneil, for he had added to it, 902 ow Captain Pete was, as I have said, a very smart man, boy and girl, and let simmer in their minds for a bit. | 4 
interlined it, and partially rewritten it, until it was a very | and a i de, or two later he said something jn 0 eae | 
maze of li involution. most men in his line, and when he spotted these two he had didn’t hear at the time, but it came out later, as N ot 
I don’t say either that it is strictly true, or that it is even them fetched out from among the others, got them washed and the result was that the mon 1 on contented a 
mainly true, though, Irre it, for the skipper, and dressed a bit decent like, took them into a hut that he eager to get there, and as the wasn't bad, considering 
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pam Arig man, a regular church-goer, and a highly | out where they came from. He knew most of the “Tt would take me too long to tell all a ut the journey, 
rospocted izen of the little East Coast fishing town in that were used along the Coast, and he found they could | for we travelled eastward across the Kwara river 
wi I made his acquaintance. I don’t think he would lie | understand one of pretty well, so they had quite a through the Adamawa country, and then into the unknown 


wantonly, even in a posthumous form, and I certainly owe 
it to him to record that with the manuscript he left me two 
or three leaves of u plant, utterly unlike any plant known to 
botany until quite recently, which certainly afforded strong 
collateral evidence as to the truth of the story. 

The leaves are something like oak leaves in shape, but 
larger. They are very thin, but as stiff as sheet etcel, and 
they shine in the light with a eae metallic lustre so like 
that of the real thing that, but for their hardness, you might 
almost imagine them to be stamped out of go After I 
had read the story I took them to a botanist friend of mine, 
who worried about them for a long time, and then sent them 
to Kew, whence they came back with the information that 
they were certainly true leaves, but of an unknown plant, 

further, that metal of somo sort, and probably an alloy 
of gold, had in some strange manner entered largely into 
their composition. 5 

This was corroboration enough for me, and so I eet to 
work upon the skipper’s manuscript, and the result was the 
following narrative, which may be taken as a fairly faithful 
unravelling of the tangled skein that he had got knotted up 
with the point of his pen in the course of the only literary 
labour ho ever undertook 


long jaw, and when it was over he left them in the hut, got 

nigger woman to take them some food and look after them 
just as if they had been visitors or customers, instead of 
slaves, and then came to me and asked me to go for a walk 


with him outside the Lea . 9 

„1 saw there was something in the wind, so I said ‘ Yes’, 
and when we had got clear away from the huts and out of 

earshot, he took hold of me by the arm, and said: 

Martin, have you ever heard that story about a race of 
white le up in the mountains yonder to the eastward? 

“© Yes, I said, ‘I’ve heard it, and I believe I once read a 
book about them, but I 1 1 55 much account of it 
except as a traveller's yarn. V 5 

Well, he said, lowering his’ vide a bit, it's a fact, 
and that boy and girl that came down with the last batch 
bel to them, and I’ve been getting all the particulars 
out of them.’ Evers 

“© And do you believe them, captain? I asked, with just 
a bit of a laugh. 4 3 

“¢Believo! Yes,’ he said, I do. Do you belicve that ? 

“He opencd his other hand, and showed me a nugget of 

irgi 5 7 that might have weighed about an ounce and a 
half, And do you know what that means?’ he went on. 

It means that they know of gold mines different to any 
that the Arabs or niggers about here know of, for all their 
gold is dust, washed out of river beds—see * 

“<That’s so, I eaid. There is no doubt about that. 
Did you get that from them? 

Tes, he said. The girl gave it to me as a sort of 
earnest ere on a bargain that I’ve been making with 
them. ow she mana to hide it all the way down I 
don't know, but there it is, and they’ve promised to get me 
as much of that as I can take away with me as a ransom if 
I'll release them, and let them guide me back to their own 
country. Now, Martin, they might be valuable as slaves if 
we got them safely over, but they wouldn’t be worth a gold 
mine, would they? 

“No, I said, ‘they wouldn't, always supposing you got 
the gold mine for them.’ For, to tell you the truth, I 
thought it was a bit of a wild-cat scheme, and little better 
than foolishness to take such a big story on trust from a 
boy and girl like that, even making all allowance for the 
nu But Captain Pete's heart was set on it already, 
and I saw that he meant going. 

“Don't you see, he said, when I'd told him what I 
thought of the plan, ‘that there isn’t any moro risk in it 
than there is in our own trade? We've been lucky o far, 
but it’s always the hundredth time that you come to grief, 
and it’s just as likely as not that one of those infernal 
cruisers might drop on us on my very last passage, and then 
how should I look with all my hard-earned little pile in the 
bank and myself in irons going to Port Royal to be tried for 
slavery, and, perhaps, something worse ? 

Now this game, you see, has no harm in it, and if it turns 
out right it means a fortune, not only for me, but for you, 
too, if you II come along with me as 1 want you to do. We'll 

et half-a-dozen men out of the ao a them well, 
and fit out a regular e ilkins shall give me an 
order on his people for the value of the ship and cargo, and 
T'll send it by a renee trader from Lagos to my bank 
in Port Royal, and tell them to draw the money. Then 
evorything will be safe until we come back. Now, what do 
you say? 

„ thought about it for a bit and then decided to go. I 
hadn’t any yee trouble about, for I had spent my shares 
as fast as I drawn them—a bit faster sometimes, and, 
besides that I was a bit sick of slaving, and, like most 
young chaps of my age—for I was only twenty-five when 
1555 hap ned—I wasn’t at all averse to a bit of an adventure, 
80 1 sald: 

Well, Captain, I don't say that I have the same hopes 
of the job as you have, but if you'll give me the money 
that should be coming to me this voyage, and pay for the 
fitting-out of the trip, and give me a fair share of the 
oa you get it—I’m your man, and I'll start when 
you like. 

4 Good! he said; ‘then that's fixed. I needn't tell 
you to keep your mouth close shut on it, and now I'll go 
straight and settle things up as well as I can with Wilkins, 
and get Wilson to take your place and see about the men, 
and then to-morrow III drop down to Lagos in the coastin, 
schooner and get what’s wanted, while you stop here wi 
the men and look after the boy and girl. I'll be back in 
under the week, and then we can make a fair start.’ 

„J agreed, and, not to make too long a story of it, Captain 
Pete managed to get everything arranged as he wanted it. 
Wilkins loaded up the Spindrift with as pretty a as 
ever you saw, and took her out of the river, and that’s the 
last that ever was seen or heard of her. Whether she 
would have got on better with Captain Pete I don’t pre- 
tend to say. Maybe not; maybe it was just his luck that 
255 him out of her in time, though no one can say that 

is luck turned out very rosily after all. 


swamps and forests to meadow lands and mountains, that 
2 4 wanted getting to and cultivating to make a paradise 
of them. 

“The further we went the more I to believe in the 
story, for that boy and girl just us straight along, 

or no road, by some sort of instinct, until at last 
they brought us to the foot of a high, stesp mountain 
range, running. nearly due north and south, t looked 
too steep for anything but a bird to get over. ‘We hadn't 
seen a trace of human beings for two or three weeks, 
but the morning after we camped at the foot of these 
mountains we had it proved to us that the story of the 
white people was no traveller's but a real fact. 

“We had let Koomru, that’s the boy, go out of the 
camp the night before, keeping the girl back as a host- 
age, and he came back just after sunrise with about a 
dozen others of the same colour and features as himself, 
only, of course, older and much more finely dressed. 
They were the tlest and most peaceable folk I ever 
came across, and I can tell you their delight at getting 
the boy and girl back was a sight that did even a stony- 
hearted lot of slavers like us good. 

“Of course, they looked on Captain Pete and us almost 
like angels sent from Heaven to eave the boy and girl 
from slavery, and we guessed, too, that this bo; and girl 


0 0 

„It was away back in the early forties, and I was first 
officer of about the smartest schooner that ever ran the 

middlo passage between the Slave Coast and Cuba. Her 
name was the Spindrift, and as I shall be beyond the 
reach of all laws but one when this is made public, I need 
make no bones about saying that she was not only a slaver 
by trade, but a bit of a. pirate, too, when the game was 
handy, and not too many people looking. She was com- 
man by as’smart and cruel a man as ever made his living 
out of his own wickedness and other people’s suffering. His 
name was Peter Johnson when he was within earshot, and 
Sandy Pete when he wasn’t. 

„I don’t say it was the sort of name you'd give a pirate 
slaver in a novel, but you see it was his name, and re's 
an end of it. It seemed to fit him, too, for he didn’t look a 
bit the sort of man that you d expect to find at a trade like 
that. He was neither short nor tall, but a bit slim in build, 
so that he looked taller than he was. His hair was between 
red and yellow, as you will have guessed, and rather thin, 
though he took the greatest possible trouble to dress it so 
that you wouldn’t think so. 

“His face wouldn't have been bad if it hadn’t have been 
for the eyes, and they were green. Not grey or light blue, 
mind you, but green, as green as sea-water, and when 
he got angry they used to light up and burn just like a cat’s 
in the dark. He never showed he was angry any other way. 
Never a drop of blood came into his smooth, sallow face. 
You scarcely ever heard him blaspheme, except when he 
was pleased, and then only for amusement like; but when 
you saw those eyes of his in to glitter, and heard him 
speak more politely than it was time to stand by and 
let everything go with a run. 

“None of us liked him, least of all myself, but business 
was business in that line, same as in any other, and Captain 
Pete was the smartest and luckiest man on the Coast, so 
ehares ran high accordingly. 

“Captain Pote had just one wenkness, and that a pretty 
common one, He didn't care about drink, or women, or 
glory, not a bit, but he was greedy right up to the roots of 

is sandy hair, and if he once got it into his hcad that there 
was money in the he’d go through with it at any 
cost and any risk. Still, I ought to say that he never took 
any risks that he didn’t get through all right with 
8 and that was the last risk but one that ho ever 
took. 

“ He had made a very respectable pile at tho time I speak 
of, and although he was only about thirty-five, 15 as 
thinking seriously of selling the Spindrift and settling down 
somewhere quiet and ble like to enjoy, as he used 
to put it, the hard-earned fruits of his toils and perils. Ho 
had got all his money in a bank at Port om Om and on the 
particular trip I am going to tell about he taken over 
with him as a passenger from Cuba to the Coast a man who 
had been skipper and part owner of a Yankee clipper 
running between Baltimore and Liverpool, and who had 
found the game rather slow, and was thinking of going into 
the black ivory line. 

“ Ho was looking out for a ship, and co Captain Pete took 
him across to show him what the Spindrift could do with 
her heels, and, if he persuaded him to buy, to introduce him 
to the chiefs and ers on tho Coast us his successor in the 
aia because, of course, the goodwill would go with the 
ship. 

“There was a fine lot of slaves waiting for us in the 
calabooses, and the Yankee 4 was very much pleased 
with the prospect, and told Captain Pete that he didn't 

think there would be difficulty about buying the 
Spindrift with the le who were finding him the money— 
solid, ankee merchants, every one of them— 


only to give us, as the girl had said, as much Id as 
sae ab Mei could „s to bed the e ule xd 
the twelve bearers that we had left with it as well. 
But there was one thing they wouldn’t do at any prico 
—they wouldn’t show us the way through the mountains 
or tell us anything at all about the country beyond. 

„Now, this was just what Captain Pete and most of us 
wanted, and, as you know by this time, he wasn’t the 
man to stick at much to ate He let the boy 
go to and fro as he plea but he kept 
couple of women attendants that they had sent out to 
her in the camp till the last ounce of the ransom had 
been paid—and paid it was honestly, in bars and 
nuggets and dust, that footed up a round two hundred 
pounds weight, and as gold was fetching about £4 10s. an 
ounce in those days this was worth over £5,000 sterling. 

“This was pretty good, but it wasn’t good enough fo 


country beyond the mountains as well, if he could get it. 
So when all the gold had been handed over and packed up, 
he gave a feast, and got about two score of the people, 
including the boy and girl, into the camp, and then he got up 
and told the head-man that unless they showed him tho 
mines and let him take as much as he wanted out of them, 
not one of them should leave the camp alive, except the boy 
and girl, and he'd take them back with him and make slaves 
of them, and force them to guide him back again with a 
force of men that should be strong enough to conquer the 
country. 

“They listened to him in a dazed sort of way as if they 
couldn’t understand it. They had never seen any treachery 
like that before, but when they came to see that we reall 
meant business they showed plenty of courage. The heed. 
man told him that every citizen in the country was bound 
by an oath and under pain of death never to show anyone 
outside the mountains the way in or to reveal the location 
of the gold mines, and that they were all ready to die sooner 
peer up the secret, for if 11 did give it up they would 
be ki by their own people, and so should we, too, for the 
matter of homes 

“Then Captain Pete got angry, and his eyes began to burn 
green. We had firearms and they hadn t, so, of course, 
they were ayaa Sas our mercy. One of them tried to slip 
off aa run 12 1 ig rT beta the alarm, but he 
hadn’t gone forty yards before the Captain drop) him 
with a bullet through the head. ‘Then fae wie a 
stampede, and when it was over there were only six of 
them left, including the head-man and the boy and girl. 

“It was a horrible thing to do, but if you had ever seen 
men with the pot fever on them as we had it then, 
you'd understan There is no other madness like that 
to make wild beasts of men, and that’s just what it made 
us, Those that were left still held out as obstinately as 
ever, and told the Captain to do his worst—and he did, 
for he tied the head-man and the three others up to trees 
and burnt them to death one after the other; but they died 
like heroes to the last man, and not a word would they say. 

Nobody else came out of the mountains. Everythi 
remained still and as lonely as death, so we had to conclude 
either that the pepe knew nothing about what was 


when he took his report back. But Captain Pete had sailed | “We made our start about eight days later, well f. ae had made up their minds that only 
his last in the Bpindrift, and oh, a » well found those who had been de with us should come out in case 
that the TEL and fitted in every way, ten of us all told, including the | someone betrayed the When the last man was dead, 


boy and girl, and took with us a train of six mules and | Captain Pete threatened the boy and girl with all sorts of 


A POPULAR — sp i ö 
GAME.—Take ee ot in tin the air. If it comes down tails it belongs to gon i 15 it comes down heads it belongs to us 


FUND, This game can be played by any num 


must have been something very considerable in the country 


“He tied them up and flogged them both, one after the 
other, but not a word did he get out of them; so at last he 
gave it up, and we started to the 
eelves. Wo spent over a week at it, and lost a man every 
day, for, so sure as a man went i 


ap 2 left, we were forced to 
up the leaving ev: ing else that we could spare 
behind us, and started off Sy 5 

“The first night the boy and girl stabbed themselves to 
death, and there we were in a strange country, all those 
hundreds of miles from the Coast, without guides. A week 
later the niggers bolted to a man, each of them taking as 
much of the treasure as he could lay his hands on, and if 
wo hadn’t kept the arms strictly to ourselves I suppose 
they’d have shot us down and taken the lot. So we four 
white men pushed on with the mules as fast as we could, 
for it wasn’t a bit of good trying to chase the niggers, and 
for a fortnight everything went on all right. 

“Then wo lost one of the mules in a swamp, and two or 
three days after that one of the men sickened, and as we had 
to choose between taking him or a load of gold, we left him 
mad with fever to die in the bush. It was just as though 
there was a curse on the whole thing, as I daresay now 
there was. Last of all, when wo were coming down the 
western slope of the steep mountain that we had to cross, 
our last man fell over a precipice with one of the mules— 
and that was the end of the expedition for the present. 

„Tho Captain and I discussed things, and decided that 
there was nothing for it but to bury the treasure — we 
still had about £4,000 worth of it left—in a spot in the 
mountains that we could easily find, and push on with 
the two mules we had left and the lightest ible loads 
down to the Coast, and then organise a expedition 
to come back, find the treasure, and go on to the Gold 
Country, as we called it, force our way into it and 
conquer it, like Cortez conquered Mexico. 

After a bit of seeking we found a place at the head of a 
15 valley running into the side of the mountain. This 
valley had a nat pyramid of rock at the mouth of it, so 
there would be no mistaking it when we came back; so we 
buried the treasure there, took the exact latitude of the 
mountain, and worked out the longitude by dead reckonin 
as well as we could. Then we started home, pretty well 
down-hearted, as you may guess, but none the less 
determined on that account to come back and find the 
mines of the Gold Country at any cost. 

We got back to the Coast all right and went down to 
Lagos, and the first thing Captain Pete heard there, was 
that the bank in which he left all his money had gone to 
smash, and that every dollar of it was lost; and so there 
we found ourselves with only a few ounces of gold in our 
pockets and no money to fit out the expedition with. Still, 
Captain Pete wasn’t beaton, and neither was I, for the 
matter of that, though, of course, I hadn’t been anything 
like as hard hit as he was. 

“We to raise about £50 between us, and with 
this we bought four mules and trading stuff, got six 
niggers on credit from a dealer we had done business with 
for a long time, and off we started back again for the 
mountain. Ten weeks afterwards I and the Captain found 
ourselves with two mules in the valley once more; the other 
two mules and three of the niggers had died and the others 
had run away, for the bad luck had come back worse and 
worse as we got nearer to that treasure which had the curse 
of blood upon it. 

But there was more bad luck in store for us yet, for when 
we reached the place where we had buried the treasure we 
found the ground covered with the most extraordinary- 
looking plant that soy boa had ever seen. It was a sort of 
shrub about two feet high ; but it wasn’t vegetable—it was 
metal. The stems and branches were as tough and hard as 
wire, and the leaves—well, you have got some of those, so 
you can seo them for yourself. 

“ Of course, we thought it very wonderful, but wo didn't 
know the real meaning of it until we had worked like slaves 
for two days clearing it away, and then we dug down 
—and what do you think we found? Just nothing but a 
few little scraps of the bar gold, eaten away as if they had 
heen in some acid, and a sprinkling of the gold dust. Every 
other scrap of the treasure had been eaten up by this 
wonderful infernal plant; and, more than that, it had 
changed it, for anyone with half an eye could see that, 
though they had a golden sort of look, the stems and leaves 
of the plant were no more gold than they were iron. 

“That night Captain Pete shot himself. He did it quite 
quietly, and never said a word to me about what he was 

ing to do, but he seemed to be altogether broken up by 
this last cut of fate, and after all, perhaps, he had done the 
best thing he could, for he was a bad man, and if ever gold 
was bought with blood and treachery that treasure of his 
was. As for me, I picked up what was left, got a few of the 
leaves of the Gold Plant, as I called it, buried Captain Pete 
in the hole where the treasure had been, and started off, just 
about as miserable a man as there was in Africa, to get back 
to the Coast. 

“It took me nearly six months, but I got there and went 
back into the old line and did very well, but I had learned a 
lesson. I saved two out of every three dollars that I made, 
and when the trade got altogether too risky, about ten 
years later, I left it and bought a little trading schooner, 
and she made me money snort to retire on for good.” 

e 
t was the end of the skipper's story. For the sake of 
15 e I regret to say that 
e seems to have thought better about leaving the latitude 
and longitude of the mountain behind him, for it was not in 


hat 
e atte White Pages or of the unknown valley in 
which the Gold Plant had 
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A CAVALRY ORDER. 


Ax old cavalry man says that a horse will never s 
on a man intentionally. It is a standing order wit 
cavalry that, should a man become dismounted, he must 
lie down and keep perfectly still. If he does so, the 
entire troop will pass over him without his being injured. 

A horse notices where he is going, and is on the look- 
out for a firm foundation to plant his feet on. It is an 
instinct with him, therefore, to step over a prostrate man. 

The injuries caused to human beings by a runaway 
horse are nearly ulways inflicted by the animal knocking 
them down, and not by his treading on them. 


A BITTER ALTERNATIVE. 

In some s of the Canadian back-country the 
recurrence of broiled salmon, boiled salmon, salmon cut- 
lets, and ealmon steak at every meal becomes, after a 
few weeks, a trifle monotonous. To the native palate, 
brought up on it and to the manner born, this constunt 
reappearance of the self-same dish is a matter of 
course ; but to the newly-arrived tenderfoot, or tourist 
travelling from beyond the mill-pond, it grows at last 
into a feeble joke. 

Is there nothing else for breakfast? said one such 
victim of colonial hospitality at a backwoods inn, asa 
whole fish and a pot of mustard were laid before him on 
the table. 

„Nothing else! ” replied the host, in surprise; “ why, 
there's salmon enough there for six, aint there?” 

Tes; responded the guest, mildly ; but I don't 
care for salmon.” 

„Well, then, pitch into the mustard,” was the 
rejoinder. 

—— —— 


THE WAY TO SPICE FOOD. 


No other nation uses condiments to the same extent 
as the Chinese. Compared with Englishmen, Chinese, 
in this particular, are far more advanced in refinement 
and have higher knowledge. An Englishman uses a 
liberal supply of mustard and pepper, and corrodes his 
stomach with violent acids, whereas the Chinaman 
chooses his condiments not only from the point of view 
of delicacy of flavour, but also oe that of therapeutic 
efficiency, as is shown in the liberal use of ginger, saffron, 
and other roots of medicinal virtue. 

He always boils horseradish, black and red pepper, 
and mustard, thus removing nine-tenths of their fiery 
properties, and reducing them to a delicately pungent 
paste, suitable for all sorts of meat. 

They cook tomatoes with orange juice and stewed 


lemon peel, and improve the flavour of insipid fish with 
boiled lemon peel. Vegetable gelatine is procured from 
the leaves of the water-lily. is is not only for 


its intrinsic merits, but for a colouring substance in 
varying shades of green. They also employ lime-water 
largely in cooking, particularly for persons whose 
systems are deficient in lime, and in foods which grow 
in a dry and sandy soil. 


— —— 


First GIRL: My cheeks are all afire.” 
Second Girl: “I thought there was a smell of 
burning paint.” . 
— — 
Miss A.: “The wedding was as sad as a funeral.” 
Mr. Benedict: Why shouldn't it be? Both have the 
same result. In one case two are made one; in the 
other, one is made nothing. One less each time.” 
— — 


In SourH AMERICA.—“Couldn’t some of these disputes 
be settled by arbitration P. 
Native: Mere waste of time. We could finish ten 
revolutions in the time required for one arbitration.” 
—— > fe 


BROWNBIGGE (to waitress, who has handed him a 
newspaper): Ain't yer got nothink comic? I likes to 
‘ave somethink funny to look at while I’m a-heating.” 

‘Waitress : There's a looking-glass straight in Front 
of you, sir! 

— — 

First Bor: Did yeh have plenty of nice things to 
eat at that party? 

Second Boy: “Did we? We had such loads of 
everything that when Mrs. Goodsoul gave me some cake 
to take to my brother I only ate half of it going home.” 


— — 


Ripixd-MAsrER (catechising the members of a new 
class of recruits): “ You, Grubbs, had you anything to 
do with horses before you enlisted P” 

Grubbs: “ Yes, sir, lots.” 

Riding-Master : Glad to hear that; I'll have the less 
trouble with you. Groom? 

Grubbs : “ No, sir.” 

Riding-Master : “ Coachman P” 

Grubbs: “No, sir.” : 

Riding-Master : “ Then what had you to do with 

rees ? 


Grubbs: “J should have said they were dead uns, 
air. I wor errand boy to a cats meat man, sir! 
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HOW THE OCEAN PLANTS TREES. 


By far the greater portion of the tree seeds which 
germinate fall Girectiy to the ground, and up 
near the spot where they grew. Many seeds, however, 
are carried long distances 8 uirrels, and other 
animals, while some are borne on the wind, often for 
many miles, and are thus spread rapidly into regions 
where they never existed before. 

Such examples are familiar to all who have kept their 
1 open and observed what was going on around 

m. 


But it is not generally known, perhaps, what an 
important part the sea plays in carrying and planting 
seeds. It is in the tropics, where the sun pours down a 
flood of light and heat throughout the entire year, 
where vegetation grows unchecked at a time when the 
temperate regions are wrapped in winter, that any 
careful observer may watch at any time the process by 
which the ocean plants forests. 

I have seen in small bays and sheltered coves among 
the West Indies thousands of bushels of tropical seeds 
of every size and form imaginable—from little things 
not half so large asa kernel of wheat up to the great 
cocoanut. 

In many places they cover acres of surface in the 
water, or are piled up in regular ricks along the shore. 

In most parts of the tropics there are one or more 
rainy seasons in the year, during which, often in a ve 
short time, an immense amount of water falls, whic 
carries vast quantities of seeds into the streams, and so 
into the sea. Sometimes the forests reach to the shore, 
cnn the fruits that grow on them drop directly into the 
water. 

Some of these, such as the mangrove and the 
Avicen germinate before leaving the tree, and are 
ready to begin life in the capacity of young plants as 
soon as they find u suitable place to growin. Durin 
storms the tide sweeps over large areas of low lan 
bearing out an immense amount of loose material. Else- 
where the sea is constantly encroaching on the land, 
carrying away quantities of trees and undergrowth. 

On the east coast of Honduras I have seen acres of 
forest toppling over into the sea, where the shore was 
being carried away by waves and currents. 

Professor Agassiz estimated that from the mouth of 
the Amazon river to the northern part of South 
America a strip of land not less than three hundred 
miles in width had been washed away by the Gulf 
Stream since the present species of plants have existed. 

Thrown thus upon the bosom of the sea, these little 
wanderers start out on their journey for unknown 
shores. It may be for days, months, or years, alone or 
in great drifts, perhaps to be stranded on a cold, 
inhospitable coast to perish, or to land on some bright 
tropical beach to find a home as warm and sunny as the 
one they left, or, possibly, to return again after a lapse 
of time. 

An of them, no doubt, become water- logged. and 
finally sink to the bottom, while a certain proportion of 
these seeds, carried by the Gulf Stream, and swept 
away by winds und storms, are landed on the west 
coast of Europe, some of them even far up on the rocky 
shores of Norway. 

Little is known of the length of time the germs of 
seeds will live in the ocean. I have seen cocoanuts 
floating about along tropical beaches with roots a foot 
and a half long, and leaves fully twice that length, 
ready to grow as soon as they were thrown upon the 
land, and apparently in the most perfect vigour. 

Young mangroves will live on the sea for a whole 
year. Perhaps the storm that throws them on the shore 
sweeps them far in over low land before it deposits them, 
other great breakers roll in and cover them with sand 
and mud, or they may land in the forest, and thus be 
screencd from the rays of the sun. In a few years a 
colony is established, planted by the hand of the sea, 
and matured in the lap of the earth. 

On the island of Trinidad there is a splendid “ cocal,“ 
extending for fourteen miles along the beach, which has 
grown from a shipwrecked cargo of cocoanuts. 


IN THE SPRINGTIME OF LOVE. 


A NOVEL OF 256 PAGES FOR SIXPENCE. 


responsible for the above important announcement. 

Onall hands this series of novels has been so well 

spoken of that I have felt justified in going to 
considerable expense in further improvements. Commencing 
with No. 8, now on sale, each novel will consist of 256 pages, 
instead of 120 or so as heretofore, the size of the page being 
at the same time somewhat reduced, in order to make the 
volume of a more handy and convenient shape. 

I am sure, from the number of letters I have received on 
the point, that the change will be appreciated, and I would 
ask any who are not readers of Pearson’s Library to 
purchase the first of the new series, and then give me their 
candid opinion of it. I am quite confident that they will 
think the sixpence well spent. In the Springtime of 
Love” is the title of the first novel. It isa very powerful 
story by that gifted authoress, Miss I2za Duffus "esis, and 
is illustrated by Miss Florence White. 


P' phenomenal success of Pearson’s Library is 


: ket, and spread them 
Another popular game is as follows, and is even more interesting than the former Take all the coins out of your pocket, 
before you. You can retain all with tails upwards, 


but the heads send on to us. This game is brimful of humorous surprises. 


QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 


2448. How Fast Must a Body Travel Through the Air to 
Create a Vacuum Behind It? 

Mr. Hiram 8. Maxim has been kind enough to supply 
the following information on the subject: If a flying 
body in the air was made in the form of a modern pro- 
jectile, the forward end being pointed and the rear end 
cut square, in order to produce a vacuum in its wake its 
theoretical velocity would have to be about 918 miles per 
hour; but by experiments it is found to be abont 650 
miles. The theoretical velocity with which air will flow 
into a vacuum if wholly unobstructed is 1,347'4 feet per 
second. In operation, however, it is 952°61 feet. 
Maxim is not prepared to say that a body of the form 
mentioned above would not draw after it a cone of more 
or less rarefied air; in all probability, in fact, the vacuum 
would not be complete. It is not, however, Folate 
that anyone would make a flying machine in the sha 
of a projectile. There is no reason why the body should 
not be made very long and N at both ends. 
In such a case a of 1,000 miles an hour would 
produce only a very low degree of vacuity in the rear. 


2451. Which is the most Dangerous Drug now Sold 
without Restraint? 

There can be little doubt that the answer is carbolic 
acid. While a great many useful applicatiof#s have 
opened up for the employment of the acid in addition 
to its medicinal and antiseptic uses, it is a highly 
dangerous drug, the free sale of which is, in a certain 
degree, a menace to society. The alarming increase in 
the number of deaths, both suicidal and accidental, 
caused by carbolic acid during the last few years, and 
now amounting to hundreds per annum—exceeding one 
per day all the year round in England alone—has 
attracted the attention of Parliament, and, as a result, 
steps are being taken by the President of the Local 
Government Board, in conjunction with the Pharma- 
ceutical Society of Great Britain, to include carbolic 
acid, and preparations of the same, within the Schedule 
of Poisons of the Pharmacy Act. It is no matter for 
surprise that chemists should have repeatedly sought to 
induce the authorities to restrict the sale of what has 
been called “ this terribly dangerous acid.” 


2459. Why do Rattlesnakes Possess Rattles? 


No satisfactory reply has ever been given on this 

int. Some suppose it is to warn their prey, but this 
is 80 conti to the general order of nature us to be 
hardly credible; and Darwin declares that if this 
explanation could be proved it would annihilate his 
theory of the origin of species through natural selection. 
He thinks it far more probable that this snake uses its 
rattle for the eame purpose as the cobra expands its frill 
and the puff-adder swells while hissing so loudly—to 
alarm the many birds and beasts which are known to 
attack even the most venomous species. That the rattle 
is no protection against man is no proof that it is not 
intended for defensive purposes, for it is no uncommon 
thing for savage animals to find their ial powers a 
detriment when matched against the intellect of man. 


2460. Whose History Best Illustrates the faying, There 
is a Tide in the Affairs of Men, etc.” 7 


No man’s career could better exemplify and enforce 
the truth of Shakespeare’s lines than that of Charles 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, the second Emperor of the 
French. During his exile in London nobody seems to 
have taken him eeriously or to have been impressed 
with the belief in his future or his genius. et he 
ap) never to have doubted that his time would come, 
and was always feverishly watching for the fateful 
moment. He trusted in his name, and when he saw 


that France was fast becoming more and more 
constitutional régime, 5 not yet ripe = 


r 
restored 
2461. Are there 

Lie Produ 

Consequence 

To find the most striking instances it is necessary to 

turn to the history of Frederick the Great, the Prussiun 
Jupiter Scapin. It teems with cases of 8. tic false- 
hood: in every form and ore and contains con- 
fidential injunctions to his Ministers of the ways in 
which they are to humbug enemies and allies alike to 
serve his purposes. His diplomacy was re; ly con- 
ducted on these lines, and as he personally directed and 
controlled all negotiations he told the necessary lies, 
bolstering them up by bribery, and even forgery, when 
it ap advisable. Whatever view moralists may 
take of Frederick's character, however, there never has 
been any question as to the beneficial results of his 
policy in Europe. It opencd a road to the highest civil, 
military, and material greatness, and led to the founda- 
tion under Prussian ascendancy of an Empire of which, 
even in his most sanguine moments, he himself did not so 
much as dream. 
2462. How far does History Substantiate the Saying that 

“Custom is Stronger than Law 7 

Custom is stronger than law because it is created by 

society as a whole, whereas law is often the are 
of a single will, or of a mere majority, and rarely 
embodies the sentiments of the entire community, In 
the Middle Ages, English Parliaments often passed 
statutes fixing the number of dishes to be eaten at a 
meal in the several ranks of society, but these enact- 
ments completely failed of their object. On the other 
hand, custom is often the creator of Jaw. Thus, the 
feudal system originated in the needs of a great military 
society, and was gradually built up by the aggregation 
of numerous customs. Statute laws . parts of 
this system were after- thoughts. They were adopted to 
give precision and certitude to rules that custom had 
not precisely fixed. The succession to the crown of 
England was regulated by custom for centuries after 
the Conquest. — VIII. attempted to break the 
customary rule by excluding the Stuart branch of the 
royal house, and Parliament confirmed his will; yet the 
law, though never repealed, proved ineffective. So 
powerful was the custom of hereditary succession that 
it required a civil war and then a revolution to break the 
rule, and set the House of Hanover on the throne. 


2464. Who was the First Reigning Sov to Receive 
the Style of Emperor in its Present Signification ? 
A — giving a direct answer to this question 
arises from fact that the name Em; bas not 
at the present day any definite descriptive force. Its 
associations, says an authority on the subject, are 
chiefly with arbitrary military power, and it is vaguely 
supposed to imply a sort of precedence over kings. 
The sovereigns of China or Morocco, however, are as 
much “ Emperors,” in the modern usage of the term, as 
the Emperor of Russia or of Germany. Jimu, the first 
Mikado of Japan, succeeded to the throne in 660 B.c., 
but at what date the Western world first applied the 
title Emperor to his successors it is difficult to say. It 
was the assumption by Julius Cesar of the word Im- 
perator as a prenomen which ually gave to the 
title its modern signification. m the emperors of 
the West the title passed to Charlemagne, the founder 
of the Holy Roman Empire: In 1053 Ferdinand the 
Great of Castile assumed the style of Hispaniz Im- 
perator, but was forced to abandon it owing to the 
remonstrances of the Emperor Henry III. Comin 
down to comparatively modern times, the monarchs o 
Russia were the first to take to themselves the title, 
when Vassili declared himself Emperor in 1520. 


Cases in Histo 
Beneficial Results as its Natural 


fruity red wines 
ion. Not only is 0 
readily 


In 
wines potash and vegetable salts are precipi 

keeping, which make them anti-scorbutic, and, i 
opinion of Dr. Parkes, they are invaluable as medicines, 
and should never be omitted in furnishing supplies for a 


campaign. 
2467. Which Decade has geen the most Violent Revul- 
sions of Popular Feeling in this Country? 
Although popular feeling during the decade that 
lasted from 1550-60 was strangely mutable, it was rather 
the reflection of rulers’ ambition und priests’ craft than 
a spontaneous revulsion such as one hundred years later 
rendered possible the return of a dissolute an: incapable 
monarch. The end of 1650 saw Cromwell, as victor at 
Dunbar, at the zenith of his popularity. Puritanism, 
that nurtured Bunyan and cradled Milton, was in the 
ascendant. Men's thoughts were as severe as their 
dress, their language as sober as their amusements, their 
religion as thorough as their prowess in the field. But 
ten years effected a change as complete as portentous. 
On May 29th, 1660, Charles II. entered London? amidst 
streets strewed with flowers, past wine-spouting foun- 
tains, trumpets braying, and mobs huzzaing.” ince: 
forward, decent amusement and earnest endeavour were 
exchanged for vicious pleasureand hypocritical frivolity, 
while staid demeanour and austere homily gave place 
garish show and ribald epigram. But no amount of 
comparison will so aptly express the magnitude of the 
change as the indisputable fact that the mane poe 
who would have crowned Cromwell now went with 
joy in the assurance “that the Government of England 
bal at length a solid foundation upon which peace and ' 
security, liberty and religion, might be established.” i 
2468. Of which Generally Approved Movement in His: 
haye the Leaders been most Severely Censured 
The French Revolution. All France, with the excep- 
tion of aristocrats and priests, approved of the destruc- 
tion of the despotic system which had wrought such 
cruel injustice through several centuries. Amongst the 0 
six hundred deputies sent up by the electors to the : 
States General there was not one who wished to retain 
the monarchy in its old form. No national movement 
has ever equalled the French Revolution in unanimity 
and enthusiasm. Yet the most active and energetic of 
its leaders quickly came to be detested by the nation. 
The constitutional Royalists, of whom Lafayette was 
the type, were condemned for their moderation. The 
Girondists, the moderate Republicans, were disliked as 
theorisers, eloquent in word and impotent in deed. 
The third party, the men of the mountain, were hated 
as blood: rants, maintaining a despotism worse than 
that of the Bourbons by wholesale murder. From these 
cruel leaders of the Revolution France was saved b. 
the great soldier who destroyed the Revolution itself. 
Second to the French Revolution in embodying the 
conditions of the question comes the English Ne 
tion. The men who took the lead in throwing off 
the Papal supremacy were Henry VIII., Thomas 
Cromwell, and Thomas Cranmer. History has usually 
severely censured the first and the second of these for 
their selfishness and cruelty, while even the man who 
earned a martyr’s crown at Oxford in Mary's reign has 
been blamed as a time-serving courtier, who submitted 
to be the tool of a tyrant from intérested motives. 


— see 


CONDITIONS. 


Te shall he glad to receive replies to any 
of the questions asked here from our readers. 

ach reply must bear the writer’s name and 
address. We shall print the best reply to 
each question, and shall pay for all matter 
printed at our ordinary rate of two guineas a 
column. The same reader may send replies 
to any number of queries. Envelopes should 
de marleed “ Replies,” in the top left-hand 
corner, and answers to the questions in any 
issue of the paper must reach ws by first post 
on the Tuesday of the week following that 
for which the paper is dated. Payment 
will. only be made for replies published. 
Authorities on which replies are based must 
be given. Half-a-crown will be paid on pub- 


ieation for ever; received which 
is considered w of insertion. 


The seventh part of FOOTLIGHT FAVOURITES, containi 


QUESTIONS. 


2491. When was the bow and arrow last used in 
European warfare ? 

2492. In which substance can the largest air-bubble be 
blown 

2493. Which is the most practical benefit that tlie 
world has derived from modern archæological research? 

2494. Which well-known quotation is the most gener - 
ally attributed to the wrong source ? 

495. Why is the western side of southern continents 

colder than the eastern? 

2496. Why do 115 mountains decrease in height much 
more rapidly than low ones ? 

2497. Have any of our popular pastimes ever been 
prohibited by law 

2498. Which of our monarchs could have most truly 
said, Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown ? 

2499. Which nation’s history has most clearly demon- 
strated the truth of the saying, “Union is ohh 15 

2500. Is there any reasonable explanation of the fact 
that, after protracted wars, epidemics, and famines, the 
proportion of male births to female greatly increases ? 
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the most beautiful photograph album ever published. 
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A REFLECTION. 


; 
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Sun blushed when I spoke. 
And hier blush made me bolder; 
She was sweet seventeen, and not a day older. 
And she blushed when I spoke, 
And her blush made me bolder. 


So ’twas rather a shock 
For a man to discover 
That her parasol's tint caused that faint blush 
to hover— 
* It was rather a shock 
8 For a man to discover ! 
— — — ͤ— 
| A CHEAP EA WORTH. 
_ A REFRESHING instance of man's trust in man is told 
, in the story of a convict who appealed to the prison 
‘ authorities for a false set of teeth, and, on being refused, 
wrote to a banking firm which he had defrauded, 
promising valuable information in return for the where- 
withal to pay the dentist. 
A cheque for £5 came from the bankers, the teeth 
; were bought for £4, and £1 was returned, together with 
| a revelation which enabled the firm to recover £1,500 of 
| 


stolen money. 


„„ 


IRREVERENT PRAYERS. 


Tr is said that an officer once went up to the ruler of 
the English Commonwealth, after he had finished a 
preys in the presence of his troops, and said to him, 
roughly: 

“T know now the God you believe in! He is only a 
aie and stronger Oliver Cromwell!” 

hether this bold declaration was true or not, there 
is reason to believe from many of the sermons which 
have come to us from those early days that some of our 
forefathers, with their narrow lives and intense personal 
affections and prejudices, were apt to regard their 
Maker merely as a larger and more powerful self, very 
much as they did their king or the chief of their clan. 

The chief of the Leslies is said to have prayed before 
a battle: “ Be on our side! An’ gin Ye canna be on 
our side, aye lay low a bit, an’ Ye'll see thae carles get 
a hidin’ that must please Ye.” 

An old Covenanter, who ruled his household with a 
rod of iron, is said to have prayed in all sincerity at 
= famil vere: 

“Oh, Lord, hae a care o' Bob, for he is on the great 

deep, an’ Thou holdet it in the hollow o’ Thy hand. 

And hae a care o Ja: ie, for he hae gone to fight the 

enemies o his country, an’ the outcome o the battle is 

\ wi’ Thee. But Ye need na fash yersel’ wi’ wee Willy, for 
I hae him here, an’ I’m cawpable o’ lookin’ after him 


mysel’.” : 

There is no irreverence meant in these petitions, how- 
ev much of vanity or of misconception of God may 
have been exhibited in the language used. 


THE MOST EXPERT POISONER 
ON EARTH. 


Amone the Cree and Salteaux Indians the administra- 
tion of deadly poisons has been reduced to an exact 
science. These tribes never go on the war-path. They 

‘t have not learned the uses of the scalping-knife and 
4 tomahawk. Such a thing as shooting from ambush 
never occurs. 

When a Cree or Salteaux Indian wants to dispose of 

{! an enemy ora rival, he consults the conjurer of the 
tribe, and that individual deals out poisons that are not 
known in any other place on earth. These poisons baffle 
the most skilful doctors and chemists. 

The poisons are brewed in the most mysterious 
manner by the old conjurers of the tribes. That is their 
chief occupation. They go into the forests alone, and 
come back to their wigwams with strange herbs and 
barks, which are converted into liquids that work terrible 
execution among the bucks singled out for death. 

No remedy has ever been found to operate against 
these drugs. Death invariably follows, semetimes 

swiftly and with awful agony, but more frequently after 
the lapse of months of dreadful suffering. Fourteen 
braves have been sent to the good trapping grounds by 
\ this hand,” said one old conjurer. 

One of our missionaries tells a thrilling story of his 
life among the savages. He is a man of powerful 
physique and athletic proportions. “I lived with two 
of the tribes so long that they all call me their little 
brother,” be said. “They are a powerful race. The 
men are large and very strong. 

1 „My work as a missionary was in a country about 700 

to 1,000 miles north of ene The line that 
separates the Indians from the squimaux is not 
marked, and, while their hunting | en are not far 
apart in some places, the customs of the people are very 
different. 

„The Cree and Salteaux Indians are not bloodthirsty, 
but once their anger or envy is aroused, death, more 
terrible than that inflicted by the scalping-knife or 

tomahawk, awaits the -victim. Their knowledge of 
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doctor, magistrate, 

Some of their poisons operate in a most mysterious 
manner. One of the drugs in common use when I first 
went among the Indians caused t sores to appear on 
the face and body of the victim. No matter what 
season of the is poison was given, its effects were 
not visible until spring. Then the sores would appear. 
After a while these sores would apparently dry up and 
scales would take their place. 

When these scales ped off, great tufts of hair 
sprung from thesores. Then death followed. 

“Sleighs are the only means of travel in that country. 
The Indians are remarkable runners, and pride them- 
selves on their powers of endurance in that line. If an 
Indian is eo unfortunate as to excite the envy of a rival 
runner, he is very apt to get a dose of poison. The 
drugs given in such cases are e as mysterious in 
their e as those administered where death is to be 
produced. Some of these drugs paralyee the legs of the 
runners, but have no further effeet. Other drugs merely 
stiffen the limbs. 

“The power exercised by the conjurers over their 
tribes is very great, and they know that the missionaries 
come to break it. When an Indian feels an inspiration 
or an inclination, whatever it may be, to become a 
conjurer, he goes through a singular course of training. 
He will sit alone for hours at night on the summit of the 
cliffs, talking to the clouds, axa listening to the sound 
of the winds. 

“During the daytime he is secreted in a cave. An 
air of mystery surrounds his life and movements. He 
starves himeelf almost to death. Months after absent- 
ing himself from the tribe he comes back. Then he is a 
conjurer.” 

ern 


HOW'S THIS? 


Blow are reproduced a set of clever outline sketches 
which were received in a recent competition held in 
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P. y. The amount of vigour and expression that can 
be portrayed in so few strokes is really astouishing. 


— ——— — 


Uncre Josuva: These city people have very polite 
manners, Maria.” 

His Wife: How so?” 

“Just let a couple of fellers have my watch, which 
they offered to regulate free gratis. IThey er to bring it 
back to me at the hotel.” 


„ 


Harry: “Clara, dearest, you are the only woman I 
ever really and truly loved.” 

Clara : Tou said that very same thing 
only last week to May Blossom. She told me so 
herself.” 

Harry: “True; but that was only a dress rehearsal ; 
this is the first performance.” 


— — 


New Domestic: “ Arrah, phwat are ye powrin' tea 
1 15 the sink for? Don't ye know it'll shtop oop 
e pipes P” 
T e Old One: Phwist! Shure I do this phwiniver 
I’m lonesome for gintlemen’s society; by this plan I 
kin count on hevin’ the attentions of a plumber an' a 
carpenther for the next three days.” 


ee 


A LITTLE eight-year-old Irish boy in one of our public 
schools was reproved by his teacher for some mischief. 
He was about to deny his fault, when she said: 

“T saw E Jerry. 

“ Yes,” 8 as quick as a flash. I tells them 
there ain't much you don't see wid them purty black 
eyes of yourn.“ 

That was the soft answer that turned away wrath. 


new designs for costumes, and with each copy a paper pattern is 
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| BOGUS VISITING CARDS. 
“You see all these cards with the names of peers, 
peeresses, and eminent ges inscribed on them? ” 


said a printer and staticner in a large way of business 
in the West-end of London to P.W. “ Well, they were 
not printed for the personages whose names are on 
them by any means. 

“Incredible as it may ecem, we sell great quantities of 
them in packets, assorted, to members of what I may 
call the snobocracy, and the latter put them in their 
carl teskete and mix them up with the cards of genuine 
callers. 

“The object, of course, is to make an impression 
upon visitors who run through the card-busket—placed 
in a conspicuous position, you may imagine—who natur- 
ally are expected to believe that all the curds have been 
left in the ordinary course by visitors.” 


| 


— — 


SOMETHING TO MAKE BRITISHERS 
FEEL PROUD. 


THE American merchant flag has been swept from 
the seus by the British lion. During the year 1894 not 
a bushel of in was carried across the Atlantic in a 
steam or sailing vessel under the United States flag. 
Of the miilions of bushels of cereals grown in the United 
States but 600 bushels of peas were exported last year 
under the American flag, and even that consignment 
was carried in an Englieh-built steamer, which had been 
granted an American register—the liner New Tork. 

That 11 shipment of 600 bushels comprised 
the small surplus which could not be stowed away in 
the already overstocked hold of u British craft. The 
American ship took the leavings. 

There were shipped from New York during 1894 
33,384,952 bushels of American grain and cereals, which 
went to feed Europe's hungry millions. 

The lion's share of this coloseal quantity was carried 
in British vessels, which made 494 trips across the 
Atlantic, carrying 21,007,461 bushels. The remainder 
of the export trade was divided between Belgian, 
German, Dutch, French, Italian, Portuguese, Russian, 
and Spanish vessels. 

Vessels displaying the British flag carried more than 
two-thirds of the entire exportation 10,000, 000 more 
bushels than all the other vessels of the world combined. 
Uncle Sam's flag was not seen on a single grain 
carrier. 


„„.. 
KINDLY SEVERITY. 


THE history of Russia does not furnish an unbroken 
record of injustice and cruelty; it is well to remember 
this when we are forced to condemn the policy of the 
Empire. Of few Russian sovereigns ure 80 many 
amiable traits recorded as of Alexander II. It was 
during his reign that a nobleman, who had entered into 
a 1 against him, was sentenced to exile in 
Siberia. eyes were bandaged, he was put into a 
dark carriage, and for seven days and nights was driven 
cn and on, only stopping to take food. 

At last he felt that he surely must have reached 
Siberia, and his mental state was, of course, one of the 
greatest anguish. The carri stop the bandage 
was taken m his eyes, and—he was in his own home! 
He had been driven round and round St. Petersburg. 
The fright of the suspense and solitude effected a 
complete cure. 

It was about this time that a young poet wrote a most 
scurrilous poem, in which he described and libelled not 
only the Empress, but also all the Grand Dukes and 
Duchesses. The censor of the Press reported the 
matter to the Empress. 

„The man had better be sent off to Siberia at once,” 
he said. It is not a case for delay.” 

“Oh, no,” said the Empress, wait a little; but tell 
the man that I desire to sce him at six o'clock to-morrow 
evening.” : ee 

When the poor man was told this he felt as if his last 
hour had come, and that the Emperor must himself 
intend to pronounce a sentence of eternal exile. He 
went to the Palace, and was shown through all the 
grand state rooms one after another without seeing any- 
one, till at last he arrived at a sinall, common-place 
room at the end of them all. Here there was a single 
table with a lamp upon it, and there he saw the Empress, 
the Emperor. and all the Grand Dukes and Duchesses 
whom he had mentioncd in his poem. 

How do you do. sir, said the Emperor. “I hear 
you have written a most beautiful poem, and I have 
sent for you that you may read it aloud te us yourself. 
I have invited all the Grand Dukes und Duchesses to 
come that they may have the pleasure of hearing you.” 

The man prostrated himself at the Emperor's feet. 

“Send me to Siberia, sire,” he said; “force me to 
become a soldier, only do not compel me to read that 
poem.” 

“Oh, sir! you are cruel to refuse me, but you will not 
be so ungallant as to deny the Empress the pleasure of 
hearing your verses, and she will ask you herself.“ 

And the Empress made the request. When he had 
finished reading she said : 

“I do not think that he will write aux more verses 
about us. He need not go to Siberia just yet.“ 
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NEW AND STRAN GE. PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE. 
Ow solemn occasions the Pope wears a tiara made 


Four-wHee ep, safety hansom cabs are now to be 
cen in the streets of London. of papier mach. 


CYCLING NOTES. 


Lm the 8 
‘bably the fastest rider w ever crossed 
Prereied in New York recen „ It is not 


Ax inventive genius has successfully designed a Mn. ZANawitt commenced life as the schoolmaster to race in Europe year 
fork combined with a spoon for tho use of those who wish | in a big Jewish school. Hanse and Italy would probably be extremely 
to capture the elusive gravy served with their meat. Georor Grossurru gets fifteen guineas for an | tive. He means to try his luck in Australia, where 
— the new gas d by the appli: | hour and an halfs entertainment. * making 8 e 
cation of water to a composition o aD » appears Tun Queen of Portugal wears a medal conferred | Where money prizes peop! 
rful illuminant than i It is that Australia, so in most respects, 
to be fifteen times more powerful as an her some years ago when sho threw herself into the e E up cycling. 


Tagus to save her children. 

Baron H. pe Worms speaks four or five 
languages. He is an accomplished mathematician, and has 
written on such themes as “ The Earth and its Mechanism.” 


Tue Princess of Bulgaria attends the weekly 
market at Sofia on foot, moving from stall to stall, and 
making her many purchases. She is entirely unattended, a 
crowd of peasants usually following at a respectful distance. 

Count IsEnBERG 2 . 1 fe alos 5 
thirty-three palaces. He is a pleasant, hail-fellow-well-me 
sort of individual, and regards it as rather a nuisance than 
otherwise to be a first cousin of Emperor Francis Joseph of 
Austria. 


apparatus for burning coal-dust which has been patented in 
Germany. The consumption of the poorest class of coal is 
atten with no smoke, while the most intense heat is 
produced. 


Ir now appears that the ordinary domestic fly can 
infect eatables—especially sa es—with cholera germs. 
If there is any trut in this, and in tho rumour that we are 
threatened with this Asiatic plague during the coming 
summer in a more violent form than we have yet had to 
combat, every precaution will have to be taken to keep flies 
from all articles of food whilst the disease is about. 


A orear deal of interest is being taken in a new 
devise for recovering the valuable parti of metal that 
away in the smoke and fumes of the smelter’s furnace. 
Hitherto, the smoke laden with gold, silver, and lead has 
been allowed to escape unchallenged, but now, by means of 
a horizontal flue some 1,50U feet in l. h, and a fan re- 
volving with a velocity of nearly two a minute, the 
fumes are forced into a spacious building, from which there 
is no means of escape, except through a filter of textile 
fabric. Through this the colourless gases pass, while the 
soot condenses on the inner side, from which it is collected 
from time to time, pressed into moulds, and fed back again 
into the furnaces, where the valuable metals are extracted 
and 


considerably. “It’s better to be alive for half an hour 
than a man all your life,” as the Irishman said. 


Ixqumns relative to the best manner of avoiding 
trouble with the Customs authorities in France are becoming 
frequent, especially since increased facilities have been 
offered to touring cyclists by the different carrying 


Senor CasrTetar, the renowned Spanish politician 
and journalist, is a prodigious literary worker. It is a very 
unusual event for him to commence writing after five 
o’clock in the morning. He is extremely untidy in his 
methods, and his copy is usually half-illegible. 


Princess May, when visiting a hospital on one 
occasion, had a conversation which a patient which resulted 
in the invention of the hygienic tea-pot. The patent has 
already brought in about £100 to the Royal designer, and 
this sum has been handed over to a charitable institution. 


Mr. Henry Irvine is a man with curiously high 
strung nerves. When travelling in the provinces it is no 
unustal thing for him to send a zequest to tba manager 
that the chambermaids may wear felt slippers, and he has 
been known to change his valet’s room in order that he 
might not hear the man washing his hands. 


Wuen Lord Charles Beresford was in the House of 
Commons he was always eagerly listened to, and his speeches 
were invariably good humoured and full of sound common 
sense. On ene occasion his lordship created a roar of 
laughter in explaining how he would deal with captured 
slave traders. “I would give them a fair trial first, he 
enid, and then hang them!” 


Lorp Freprricx HA MIL rox, one of the editors of 
the Patt Mat Maozinx, accepted the offered him 
by Mr. Astor without any previous jo istic experience 
whatever. Born some forty years ago, ho was educated at 
Harrow, and has been in turm attaché at Berlin and 

at St. poets Lisbon, and Buenos 
Ayres. In 1885 he quitted the diplomatic service, and the 
same year entered Parliament. He is an enthusiastic 
sportaman and an able diplomatist. 


Mrs. Gisson, a lady of Queensland, is a traveller of 
the most intrepid order. Not very long ago she arrived at the 
house of a friend who lives near Inverefl, in New South Wales, 
having driven by herself all the way from Mackay, in 
Queensland, a distance of over 1,000 miles. Every night 
this daring lady “ camped” in her buggy under a tarpaulin 
cover, and slept soundly until daybreak, with no other 

rotector than her favourite dog. Mrs. Gibson enjoyed her 
lonely trip immensely, and intends taking another one 
shortly. 

Mr. GIL BERT Parxen, the novelist, is a Britisher 
by birth, by association, and by sympathy. His father was 
an artillery officer, who migrated to Canada in the early 
thirties. It was in the Dominion that Mr. Parker was born, 
rather more than thirty years ago, and there he t his 
childhood. Before he was eighteen years old he knew no 
fewer than twelve of Shakespeare’s plays by heart. Owin: 
to failing health he sailed for Australia, after having held 
a lectureship for some time at Trinity College, Toronto. 
He then turned his attention to journalism and writing 
plays. It was not until 1890 that he came to London. Mr. 
Parker, unlike most other novelists, never works at night. 


Tue Crown Prince of Denmark is very fond of 
children. A few days ago he and the Princess were visiting 
a school in Copenhagen. The children in one of the lower 
classes were having a lesson, and one child was called out by 
the governess to answer some questions. The child was so 
awed by the Royal visitors that she stood quite silent, 
much to the good teacher’s disgust. The Crown Prince 
called the little girl to him, placed her on his knee, and said, 
“Now we will answer better.” The child, to the teacher’s 
delight, appeared to have found her tongue again, and gave 
surprisingly good answers to all the questions. When the 
Royal party had left, the governess praised her warmly, but 
to her surprise the A pupil explained her success 
by replying, “ He told me what to say.” 

Here is a story about Mark Twain which is not 
absolutely devoid of humour. The novelist chanced to be 
out on a stroll one morning before breakfast, and seeing his 
neighbour, Mrs. Harriett Beecher Stowe, sitting on the 
verandah, dropped in to pay hera call. He told his wife of 
this on his return. She said: Youdid not go like that, did 
you?” “Why not?” he inquired. And then Mrs. 
Clemens drew her husband’s attention to the fact that he 
had on neither collar nor tie. Breakfast over, Mark Twain 
despatched one of the children with a little parcel on 
a secret errand. By-and-bye the messenger came back 
with a note. “It’s all right,” said Mark in. “Mrs. 
Stowe writes that she is quite satisfied, and will always be 
pleased to see me with or without a collar. You see, I just 
sent over a choker and a tie, done up neatly, to prove 12 
I have such things, though I don’t always put on.” 


Shipton. 

Or the cycling royalties of Europe the 
greatest enthusiasts are the Tsar, the King of the Belgians, 
and the King of Italy. His Majesty of Belgium is satisfied 
with the staid tricycle, but even on that he is not abso- 
lutely safe, for he recently rolled into a ditch on the road- 
side just like an ordinary mortal. The Tsar rides a safety, 
and is said to ride extremely well; and King Humbert has 
had a cycle track laid down specially for himself and his 
friends. Two of the most recent royal converts to the 
wheel are the Mikado and the boy of Spain. Now 
that the former is once more at peace with all mankind he 
may possibly induce his friend the Emperor of China to 
risk his sacred person on a safety. 


Tue new Trafalgar Club will afford a pleasant 
meeting-place to those devotees of the wheel who be 


Wirnovr wishing to claim any special knowledge 
on the subject, it appears to me that there are three ways 
of washing clothes. The first is the picturesque method of 
the Continental washerwoman, who chooses some large, 
flat stone by the bank of a river or stream, and rubs one’s 
linen upon it until every vestige of dirt and most of the 
garment has disappeared. The second is the ordinary and 
wasteful method of rubbing one of the article * 
another „which breaks the fabric and frays the linen. 
The third is by the use of mechanical pressure. It is upon 
this system that the action of the People’s” W. 
Machine is based. The contrivance consists of two corru- 
gated rollers mounted on brass, and it may be used with 
the ordinary washing board to wash the finest laces or the 
coarsest blankets. For cleaning carpets, moreover, it cannot 
be excelled. The price, by the way, is 4s.,and the makers 
Ford, Galloway, & Co., by name, of 10, Vyse Street, Bir- 
mingham. 


A MARVELLOUS new type-setting machine has been 
invented by one Father Calendoli, a Sicilian Dominician. 
Like the greater number of his predecessors, the inventor 
employs a keyboard ; but this keyboard, instead of embracing 
one each of every letter of the alphabet, reproduces all the 
letters in several series, which are repeated just as the 
octaves follow one another on a piano. Tho advantage of 
this is obvious. Instead of striking the keys one by one as 
on a typewriting machine, the operator strikes an entire 
word at once, using his ten fingers simultaneously. F ifty 
thousand letters can be composed in an hour on this 
ingenious machine, while the most skilful compositor does 
not exceed three thousand. 1 1 special ent 
the characters may be placed directly on the cylinders 
of rotary presses, thus doing away with the necessity for 
stereotypes or electrotypes. e keyboard may be electri- 
cally connected with several machines, and the composition 
multiplied indefinitely. Finally, all corrections may easily 
be made by hand. 

One of the most brilliant ideas which this century 
has produced is now l by an American, who has 
found that crossing the Atlantic in the ordinary way by 
boat does not agree with him. Whether it is practical or 
not time alone will show. Briefly, his proposition is to span 
the Atlantic, as they have spanned the Devil’s Dyke at 
Brighton, with a trolley rope. “To sit looking out of your 
cab window far above surface of the raging and impotent 
sen, skipping along at electric speed, and daring the waves 
to do their worst—that would be bliss.” Owing to the 
curvature of the earth’s surface it would be impossible, 
under any circumstances, to do without supports, and sup- 
ports, in the ordinary sense of the word, would be out of the 
question. It is manifest that there is only one plan by 
means of which such a wire could be carried. The two ends 
must be fastened, one in London and the other in New 
York, while from coast to coast two lines of balloons could 
be stationed of sufficient strength to keep the wire raised as 
far above the level of the sea as you require. To the 
ordinary intellect it is not apparent what would keep the 
balloons from blowing away in the midst of a raging storm. 
To the originator, however, this is simple enough. “The 
trolley wire would, of course!” 


will be five guineas, quite a new kind of subscription toa 
bicycle club. 


THERE has been quite a warm little discussion on 
the question Lee apd as a cause of heart disease. The 
matter. originated in an alarmist article in the Lancet, which 
was, of course, quickly tackled by the cycling editors, 
always ready to defend their sport. It is quite usual, in 
the case of sudden deaths while cycling, to lay all the blame 
on the cycle; but inquiry invariably shows that in such 
cases there has been old-standing heart disease, established, 
usually, before the subject had ever thought of cycling. 
This fact is nearly always lost sight of by alarmists, and by 
those who are really prejudiced against the cycle and every- 
thing connected with it. That cycling, like running or any 
other vigorous exercise, is utterly unfit for anyone whose 
heart is affected, goes without saying ; but it is absurd and 
unfair to blame the cycle for causing that which it only 
aggravated, and which it should never have had the oppor- 
tunity of aggravating. 


English Cyclists should have their lamps alight at 8.25 p.m, 
on Saturday, May 4th, ahd 8.36 p.m. on May llth. In 
Ireland there is no law compelling cyclists to light up at all. 
In Scotland the time is about half an hour later than in 


England. 
£100 INSURANCE 
FOR CYCLISTS. 


The only condition required to secure this sum to whomsoever 
the Proprietors of PEARSON’S WEEKLY may decide to be 
the Nezt-of-kin of any Cyclist who meets with his or her death 
by an accident while actually riding, is that a copy of the 
current number of PEARSON’S EKLY, or this notice, 
should be in the possession of the deceased at the time of the 
Jatality. The usual signature in pen or pencil must occupy 
the line left blank at the foot of this notice. Notice of accident 
must be given within seven days to the Proprietors of the Paper, 
and death must occur within the same period from the 


Under the above heading we publish accounts of new and 
curious inventions and discoveries. Should any readers have 
something exceptional of the kind which they would like to 
communicate to the world at large, we shall be very glad if 
they will make this the medium for doing so. 

If any reader PrARSO N' WEEKLY wishes to communicate 
with an expert regarding an idea for a patent let him write to 
the Editor of this paper, marking the envelope ParEnt. The 
letter will be handed to a gentleman well known in connection 
with patents, who will put himself in communication with 
its sender, 


Signature 
Available until midnight, May 11th, 1895, 


PEARSON'S 1 in its mee form, will be the e of novels ever . Just buy one copy and see for yourself. 
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the delicacy and di of its postal labels, and 
OUR STAMP ALBUM, 50 enjoyed. 0 beautiful and effective e 
inn. F ehilntelo por, | pWHE® Mrs. Spudkins called on her friend Mrs 
tall. in 1603 1k e to the ‘Dominion tal Dinsmore the other evening she could see at once that 


In the first of the new series of the “ Stamp Album,” 

a statement was made about the 2d. lilac roseof the first 
issue, which has brought us much correspondence, 

and evident! 
the sake of c 


deserves some further elucidation. For 
rness in our readers’ minds, we give an 
5 illustration of the issue (Id.) we are talk · 
ing of. Our remark that there was no 
2d. issued or in use in Samoa was based 
upon Dr. Kalckhoff's exhaustive Ger- 
man work on reprints, which explicitly 
says that the Government remainders 
5 80. d to Messrs. Whitfield King and Co. 
did not contain any 2d. lilacrose.” This 
is definite enough, and as the work in 
8 question has existed in an English 
translation for over two years, and no objection to the 
statement has come to our notice, it seemed sufficient 
authority. 

The well-known Ipswich firm referred to, however, 
now furnish us with the original documents showing 
that, so far from the remainders which they bought not 
containing any 2d. stamps, there were in reality 13,500 
of them in the lot they purchased. This was the entire 
stock in existence, as evidenced by the list given by the 
vendor, Mr. G. L. Griffiths, of the F131 TIuEs, in a 
letter of August 25th, 1882, which lies before us. This 
Mr. Griffiths was the founder and owner of the express 
post, for the use of which these stamps were made, and 
which he abandoned early in 1882 because it did not pay. 
When it was discontinued, Messrs. Whitfield Kin 
and Co. bought all the stamps he had on hand—a tota 
of 38,100—and, as has been said, it is demonstrated that 
over one-third of these were of the 2d. lilac rose de- 
nomination. It remains to be said, however, that our 
friends in Ipswich themselves admit that they have 
never seen a used copy of this stamp, and have no evi- 
dence that it ever was used. The explanation is that the 
stamps in question were ordered from Sydney for use, 
but by the time they reached Apia, or shortly afterwards, 
Mr. Griffiths gave up the express-post venture. 

Full descriptions were given in the “ Stamp Album” 
many months ago of the designs adopted for the new 
set of Mexican stamps, which were to have been issued 
last summer. The reasons for the delay ere unknown to 
us, but they have only now made their appearance. There 
will be a general agreement with us, 
we feel sure, that the delay could 
have been borne for an indefinite 
number of other years to come. A 
more contemptible lot of fatuous and 
clumsy monstrosities has never been 
added to the unpleasant side of 
philately. They are even worse 
than the latest domestic devices 
of New South Wales and South 
Australia, which is saying much. 
When one reflects that they are the outcome of a 
widely -advertised competitive struggle among the 
artists of Mexico, and are presumably the best 


that was offered, the conclusion is painful as re- 
ds the state of Spanish American art. Of the 
irteen stamps constituting the issue, the 1 centavo 


green, 2c. 


carmine and 3c. brown have a similar 
design, presumably a rural postman 


2 mason foot, accompanied by a dog. 
e The 4c. vermilion and 12c. olive brown 
ya ae present a mail-carrier mounted on a 


Emule, and appropriatel ided by 
S another and riderless donkey. The 
F 100. lilac and 150. pale peacock blue, 
2 20. claret and 500. purple show a 
still further development of the mail 
océeservice in the form of a mountain 
+ diligence, drawn by five mules. The 
three highest values, the 1 peso light brown, 5p. carmine 
red, and 10p. indigo portray a rudimentary railway 
engine ploughing its way through a 
clump of what look to be nigger 2 
babies, but are really cactus plants. 5 
There was included in the original iB 
list of desi; adopted, if we re-“ 
member aright, a steamship, but this 7 
does not appear, and there is in its 
place a 5. ultramarine, with what 
might be taken for a pose plastique 
of a native in a fit, but is said to be e 
a statue of Guatemozin, the last of the 5 
Aztec rulers. These two latter we will illustrate in the 
next “Stamp Album.” re . 
It is only in keeping with the artistic merits of these 
stamps that they should also be abominably printed. 
There has been, heretofore, throughout all the multi- 
tudinous philatelic output of Mexico, a fairly artistic 
average, and the old eagle stamps of 1864 are among 
the best samples of stamp-engraving of their decade. It 
is all the greater pity, therefore, that there should be now 
such a melancholy falling-off. Why it should be so itis 
difficult to see, but it is undeniable that as the interest in 
the design and workmanship of stamps increases—and it 
8 at an extraordinary rate in these days— 
the ial attention to these matters diminishes. Take, 
which for forty years, 
been distinguished for 


for example the case of Canada, 
and especially since 1868, has 


Specially interesting articles upon 


authorities to resent their own success in this matter, 
they issue an 8-cent slate-grey, with the Queen's 
poy terned in bee a 0 drawn and 
vilely en 0 was wholl: tuitous. 
Nobody Wes = de it 
can 
as 
substituting bad work for it 


of 
Stamp Album I. that used specimens are worth from 
10s. to 30s. He has three copies of the 9d. brown in 
that condition. If they are genuinely used they are 
quoted by Scott at £1 48. each. Other correspondents 
have asked about them, so that we will give the 
1 for actually used 


purple 12s., the 1s. yellow £1, the 2s. chocolate £1 10s., 
and the 5s. 
however, that it has always been within the power of 
dishonest people to buy either the original remainders 
or the later reprints in quantities, and put them on 


sends a 
at Nagasaki, and which were warranted by the native 
dealer to be 
although they are all nicely postmarked. Other corres- 
pondents are beginni 
suspicious cheapness of sets of old Japanese stamps 
offered in the 
sorry to say that there seem all at once to be thousands 
of these spurious Japanese stamps in the English 
market. 
tions of the Dismissed Japanese Postage Stamps,” to 
quote the title under which they are issued, and sold by 
one K. Wada, No. 
Although he offers them honestly enough as imitations, 
other rege are selling them as genuine. The worst 
feature o. 

delicately engraved and printed than the driginals, and 
are, withal, such cunning copies that it is difficult to 
pick out 
on their 
it will be possible for us to illustrate the differences 
between the fraud and the genuine, and this we will try 
to do in later issues. Meanwhile it will be well for 
collectors to fight shy of remarkable bargains in 
obsolete Ja 
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smile 


child happy in a hunde 


for it; nobody can possibly like it. Who | E nows. 


3 why it was done, or why, when good work is 
plentiful as ever, so many of our other colonies are 


mamma as handsome and sweet. 
arrayed m 
clothes and go away from her.“ 


Speaking of Samoan stamps of the first issue, E. A. L. 
orest Gate, writes rejoicing at the remark in the 


the child saw them. 

Mer 
the chil away. what is going 
5 ge of the others. The 


carmine 143., the 6d. lere? 


d. blue is worth 10s., the „Oh, no.” 


1 4s. It should be remembered. 


disease 
“No.” 


the market with Loeged tmarks. * Oh, no. 
An officer on H. M. S. Wildfire, writing from Sheerness, | fur 9 11 „ why 


sheet of Japanese stamps, which he bought 
genuine. All but one of them are forgeries, 


to call our atiention to the 


vertisements of minor dealers. We are 


e have before us a sheet of thirty Imita- 


already taken pluce. 
74, Bambachò, Honjo, Tokio. 


not earn so much, they can make 


it is that as a rule the forgeries are more deal further. 


eee enough to put collectors 


In some few cases, however, 
necessary. 


Many a Belgian girl, who goes 


her male acquaintances. 


pliability. 
A 
that 


other arrangements without ever 
not, of consulting her fiancé. 


es them, that would seem to establish their philatelic When everything is settled he 
0 


„Frümling,“ of West e asks us tlie value of 
four unused Gnted Kingdom Electric Telegraph stamps 
he has. As a rule we have no space for tlie valuation of 
stamps, but it a that a considerable interest is 
growing up in these outside British stamps, fiscal, 
telegraph, college, ete., and ihat Mr. Walter Morley's 
priced catalogue of them is not well known. 

The stamps Främling“ mentions, without sufficiently 
describing, are worth from £1 to £2 each, and no unused 
U.K. telegraph stamp is now quoted at less than LI. 

The development of specialism in collecting has led to 
a great multiplication of albums. Messrs. Harry Hilckes 
and Co., for instance, have issued a very handsome album 
of forty-eight pages, to be devoted exclusively to the 
postal and telegraph adhesives of Great Britain, and 
providing space for every plate number-and conceivable 
variety. Similar volumes will be issued, it is under- 
stood, for other countries or groups of countries, and for 
collectors of large ambitions and long purses the idea is 
certainly an admirable one. For more modest collectors 
there are to be cheap forms of the same albums, identical 
in everything save binding and gilding, and they will 
find that the further they go in specialisation, the better 


ness. 
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CORPORATION, 


Issued under Section 33 of the Ocean 


srdins tickct bearing 
Jounny: “I'd be ashamed to make all that fuss about | fenen tickets). 
having a tooth pulled.“ 

Tommy: “So would I if it were your tooth.” 


— — 


AN artist was engaged by an entertainer to eer a 
panorama of the Suez Canal. When it was finished the 


rosscssion 1 
eter, usual signature, written in ink 


PROVID 
sentatives of such 
within three calendar mon 

This Insurance holds 


“There are no palm trees by the Suez Canal,” the 
artist replied. 


“Never mind that,” said the other, 


premium under Sec: 34 of the Act. 
“the British 


public ge ny palm trees, and the British public has got Signature, 
to have them. 2 Available from 5 p.m, on Friday. May Sra, 1 
And the British public got them. Saturday, May 11th, 1888. (See column 


“Stamps” and “ Seience,” fully illustrated, alternately occupy this page P. 


hom Notice of Claims, pander the folie 
(rom oni 1 4% %% b. ten dans ty Che abe ce address.) 


INSURANCE Tie, Applicable 


4. l. net Hef. 


7 2 4 2 ” 14 bby. to the 
entertainer called in to inspect it. Ves, he said, “ very entitles the bok dent and Guarantee 
But where are the palm trees 7 1890, Risks No. 2 and 


something unusual was about to transpire. The latter 
was dressed in her very best gown, and she bravely tried 
to oe the tears that came involuntarily as she 

upon her little duugliter, and tried to make the 
ways that only a mother 


I want her to remember me as she sees me now,” said 
Mrs. Dinsmore. “I want her always to think of her 
. For this reason I have 
lf in my very best before I change my 


Here the mother wept, but wiped away the tears ere 


1 cried Mrs. Spudkins, as the nurse carried 
e to happen? Are you 
going to India as a missionary, leaving your family 


“ Are you going to the hospital to die of an incurable 


“ You're not going to commit suicide 
thes? tears and this solemmity of 
»I am going to tuke my first lesson on the bicycle.” 


a — — 


OLD WIVES AND YOUNG HUSBANDS. 


A PECULIAR state of things prevails in some parts of 
Belgium, especially in the neighbourhood of Gand. 
There, among the working-classes, that inversion of the 
rlses of the sexes with which we are threatened has 


The women have the lead in everything; they are 
emphatically the protectors, not the protected. They 
are richer than the men, as a rule, for although they do 
their money go a great 


They very rarely marry young. for they have a fancy 
for choosing husbands for themselves, and to do that sort 
of thing quite easily the posscssion of a little money is 


straight from schcol to 
a factory, has amassed quite a nice little fortune by the 
time she is thirty. She then begins to look round among 
She selects one she thinks most 
suitable, and offers to marry him. 
refuse, but he has rarely the courage to do so; for he 
has generally been chosen on account of his youth and 


glance at the district marriage registers proves 
Dridegrcoms are often years younger than their 
brides. The lady chooses the house, furnishes it, gives 
the legal notices for the wedding, and makes all the 
reaming, as often us 


is told to hold himself 
in readiness for the ceremony. Once married he is his 
wife's possession, just as much as the house and furni- 
ture; u valued possession, though, one that is well fed. 
made much of, and treated with quite motherly tender- 
At every turn one comes across these oddly- 
assorted couples—elderly wives with youthful husbands. 


HAVE BEEN PAID. 
(Including one of a Thousand Pounds.) 


This Insurance holds good for avy pumber of Claims to tie cafent o 
£1000—not for one only. 


COUPON TICKET. 


£1000 Specially Guaranteed by the 


OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
LIMITED. 
40, 2, and 4. MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E. c. 


acing Coudition:, wast I sent 


Accident and Guaruntoo 
Compavy, Liunted, Act, I. 


3 said hy the above Corporation to the legal representative of any 
eas illed by an accident to the train in which the deccased was an 
passenger (including holders of scason and 
excursion tickets}, avd who, at the time of such accident, had in his, or 

is coupon ticket or the paper in which it is, 


they will like it. 
(“Science for the Unscientific” next week.) ONE THOUSAND Beebe 
— oi person 


or pencil on the space 
below, which is the essence of this contract. The paper may be left at 
his, or her, place of abode, 80 long as the coupon is signed 

; Ep ALSO, that the said sum will be pa 
rson injured should death result from such accident 


thereafter. 
ood for the current week of issue only, and 
it of, and is subject to, the conditions of 
Company, Limited, Act,” 
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The ye a ; 7 85 Print of 1125 can 
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id to the legal repre- 
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HARD TO EXPLAIN. 
Ab ig wife of a popular man objected 


He 2 1 for some time, but one night a 
rubber of whist fascinated him to such an extent that 
he saw with horror that daylight was creeping in just as 
he was creeping out. 

He reached his residence in trepidation, and quietly 
sneaked in on tiptoe. Oh, joy! his wife was sound 
asleep. But it was broad daylight outside. So, with 
er caution, he closed the shutters, pulled down the 

inds, set back the clock, lit the gas, and proceeded 
ie! quietly to prepare for bed. „ 

ut he 9 one of his shoes, and then the voice of 
his wife was heard 

Is that you, Willie, dear? 

„Jes, darling.” 

What time is it? 

Just one o'clock, darling.” 

“Never!” 

„Look for yourself,” and he pointed triumphantly at 
the timepiece. 

“Well, I certainly thought it was much later than 
that. I was afraid you broken your promise.” 

The idea!” 

“ But, Willie, dear.” 

„Jes. love. 

“If it's only one o'clock why are the birds chirping 
outside the windows? 


— ¢-———_—_ 
A USEFUL ARRANGEMENT. 


Tux ingenuity of the Japanese demonstrates itself in 
numberless ways. The contrivances which they invent, 
either for use, comfort, amusement, or for decorative 
Pp , are simply wonderful. One of ‘the many 

uaint little articles which go to form a part of every 

apanese woman's dainty accessories is the chest- 
warmer—a diminutive charcoal stove about four inches 
dong & two and a half wide and not more than an inch 
in thic 5 

They are made of tin, with tiny perforations here and 
there on the side to furnish a draught and keep alive 
the fire within. The tin is then covered with paper to 
prevent the escape of any particles of dust or ashes 
which might soil the outside cover, which is erally 
made of delicately embroidered silk of some bright hue. 
On the top is a little slide which is drawn aside to 
admit the fuel, which consists of a roll of charcoal the 
length of the box and an inch in diameter. 

charcoal is finely powdered and securely packed in 
a tough paper cover ; this roll is lighted at one end, and 


15 ited in the little stove, where it burns for six 
urs, before renewal, giving out a tle 
warmth ehlch i. deoledly agreeable on a cold N 

The Japanese women wear light-weight silk dresses 
carelessly folded across the bosom. Now, as the climate 
of Japan is damp, and at times decidedly chilly, and 
Japanese fashion will not admit of warm wraps, a 
Japanese lady slips a couple of these little charcoal com. 
forters beneath the multitudinous wrinkles and folds of 
her loose gown, adjusting one over each lung; then she 
defies the cold, displaying two or three inches of the 
throat without the least fear of the terrors of pneumonia. 

English ladies who visit J open find them very pleasant 
as hand-warmers. One of them slipped into the muff 
will warm one to an amazing degree. 


79 BURGLARY CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 
The Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corporation, Limited. 


(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 
Subscribed Capital - « &263,720. 


Head Offices: 40 to 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


COUPON COVERING LOSS OF £20 
BY BURGLARY OR HOUSEBREAKING. 
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The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporatio Lim! 

will the Householder of any occupied private 3 W 25 

ni rateable over Urban 


3 4 1 — forcible entry, up to Lop gr = t 

e current an 0 jous week's y 

ate aye oi the usual vecioge me Cie ot 
Bu upons being so prior to the of the B 
Housebreaking taking place), be sent with notice of claim, ath pest 


given; also tha Burglary ‘couse’ 
and of the loss and value of the and every beds aired 
the Corporation be them. For the mrposes of this 
m an occupied dwelling house shall be is in 
C or House 
committed, at one person, such person being legally on the 
premises, and using the premises as his or her ordinary place of abode 


ARMY NOTES. 


No. III. 


THERE is probably not a single 
Enlistment under regi t in 5 5 service which does not 
an Assumed include amongst its rank and file a 
Name. certain proportion of men who have 
enlisted in other than their own names. 
In some instances, where from necessity a recruit is 
anxious for a while to disguise his identity, there may 
be a certain amount of excuse to be o for such a 
proceeding, although, seeing it involves an act 
perjury, it can never be actually justifiable. 
In the majority of cases there is, contend, no 
necessity whatever for a young fellow on joining 
army to commit an act which, although it may not 
subsequently in any way injure him personally, or 
milita inst his chances of getting on in the pro- 
fession he chosen, may be (and often is) the cause of 
much unnecessary grief to his relatives ; and in the case 
of his dying in the service without having disclosed his 
real name to the officer Commas any money he ma; 
have left, instead of going to those legitimately entit 
to it, in course of time becomes absorbed in the capacious 
coffers of the State. 


THE average soldier is not ordinarily 
Unclaimed of a very saving disposition, and his 
Soldiers’ meagre rate of pay does not afford 
Balances. “any great opportunities of eying by a 
little store against the day of dis- 
charge; but that men do mre to save money whilst 
serving in the ranks is evidenced by the fact that in the 
Army List at re periods, under the heading of 
Soldiers Balances Unclaimed,” notice is given of 
sums of money available for distribution amongst the 
next-of-kin of deceased soldiers who have died in the 
service without making any testamentary declaration. 

In the present issue (March, 1895) will be found sums 
thus announced, ranging from a few shillings op. to 
close on £50 in the case of privates, and to over £67 in 
the case of a non-commissioned officer. 

Seeing that all possible publicity is given to this 
matter, a list of the names and amounts being open to 
inspection at the various regimental districts for the 

nsion service throughout the United Kingdom, it is 

ut reasonable to suppose that a very large number of 
men annually enlist in other than their own names, 
notwithstanding the fact that a heavy penalty is 
attached to a false act of attestation in the event of its 
being discovered. 
Ir may not be generally known that. 
Soldlering as a even under the “Short Service 8 
Profession. system, soldiers of good character can 
(on the recommendation of their com- 
manding officers), and non-com. officers on ap lication 
(subject only to the veto of the i of State for 
War), still extend their service with the colours to 
a period of twenty-one years—in some instances even 
longer—and thus now, as formerly, earn a pension for 
the remainder of their days. 

I commend this fact to intending recruits as well 
worthy their attention, and I believe, that were it to 
be duly considered, it would often in the early days of a 
recruit’s career—admi y, speaking from practical ex- 
perience, the moct trying period of a soldier's life—act as 
a salutary deterrent to offences against military law and 
discipline. By far the greater number of “ crimes ”— 
in a military sense of the word—committed by young 
soldiers are due more to thoughtlessness than malice 
prepense, and if a man makes up his mind on first 

coining that he will, if he can, make the army a pro- 

ession, in the same way as he would enter upon an 
other trade or calling, he will be careful not to commit 
himself if he can possibly help it, and will reap his 
reward later on in the form of a “clean sheet” and 
epee ps ee ven erie when is in course of time, takes 
is well-earned discharge, and a pension rtionate 
to bis rank along with it. sai ia 


Wurz large bodies of men have to 
Discipline. be controlled, either in civilian life or 
_,,, barracks, discipline must be main- 
tained ; and if it is necessary in the former case, it is 
essentially more so in the latter. The very first thing a 
soldier has to learn is implicit obedience toorders, and were 
these always conveyed to him by a commissioned officer, 
whose superior rank and station in themselves carry 
weight, much of the grumbling and petty insubordina- 
tion (frequently culminating in a serious offence against 
military discipline) which at present exists would be 
effectually done poe Page t is, however, the fact of 
ing ordered to go this, that, and the other by a “ mere 
boy "—otherwise a newly-promoted lance-corporal—that 
is such a trying ordeal to many a newly-joined recruit, 
and, to a lesser extent, to the “old” soldier also. Un- 
fortunately, there does not seem to be any remedy for 
this, what may be called one of the irritating 
details of army life. 
Ir has often been asserted that the 
Concerning non- commissioned officers are the back- 
Non-Com. bone of our army, and there is no gain- 
Officers. saying the fact that much of the 
: _ efficiency of the rank and file depends 
upon their exertions. The commissioned officers, from 
colonel downwards, are responsible for the working 
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of their respecti but it devolves their 
immediate au 8 ä —— 
ideas are carried into 

Now, unfortunately, it has always been, and to a more 


or less extent probably always will be, a fact that 


ity oom 
to the position of lanoe- eo 
after they have completed 
2 3 “ before they have had time to 


O 

circumstances) until he had qualified for the position by 
having earned his first conduct stripe, that is, 

served a period of not less than two years. 
Ar the time of writing it is difficult to 
England's Little 1 how long will be occupied by our 
Wars. soldiers in India in bringing to a 
successful issue the latest example of 
a “ little war,” with which the Indian Government 

every now and then have to contend. 

In these days of enormous armaments maintained on 
land and sea, unless two large nations are engaged in 
warfare, Englishmen here at home are apt to view with 
more or less apathy any purely local disturbance, such 
as the Chitral Expedition, which, for the time being, 
is commanding a certain amount of attention. 

But the fact that the punitive force engaged in 
operating against the hill tribes is com of no less 
than fourteen thousand men is in i sufficient testi- 
mony to the importance of the undertaking, in which the 
loss in killed and wounded on our side has already been 
somewhat severe. From the accounts already to hand the 
British soldier of to-day has proved hi well worthy 
of his predecessors, and especial praise appears to 
due to the two Scotch W the Gordon High- 
landers and Scottish rs, on whom the chief 
brunt of the fighting, in conjunction with our invaluable 
allies, the native troops of India, has hitherto fallen. 


THanks to the extraordinary enter- 
Killed in Action. prise of modern war correspondents 


and the marvellous rapidity with which | 


news from the front is transmitted (often with as much 

vil attached to the proceeding as is incurred by going 
into action against &n enemy), the British public here 
at home is in ion of a full list of killed and 
wounded almost, if not entirely, as soon as it is known 
at the War Office in Pall Mail. notwithstanding which 
it is not matter for surprise that the authorities of the 
institution named are continually being applied to by 
anxious relatives desirous of learning the safety or 
otherwise of men serving in the various regiments 


1 2 A 

t is but fair to say that every effort is made to 
answer such inquiries satisfactorily, but in most 
instances there is no information to given beyond 
what has already appeared in the newspapers. n- 
ever possible to do so, it is always best to make 
application in writing, being careful to give the fullest 
particulars, such as date of enlistment, full Christian 
name or names, as well as surname, and, better than all, 
the regimental numb. v of the man inquired about. 


(Smoking Mizture” next week.) 
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cand stand between me and such anger as he may 
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VALDAR THE OFT-BORN. 


A Saga of Seven Ages. 
By GEORGE GRIFFITH, 
Author of ‘The Angel of the Revolution,” The Syren of the 
Skies,” “ The Outlaws of the Air,” fe. 


ILLUSTRATED BY . 1. P. 


SUMMARY. 


In the Prologue Valdar tells how he brought the Fates to Asgard of 
the Gods, and so ended the Golden Age, and how for this he was con- 
demned to become a mortal, and ler alone through many ages on 
ae ae how Brenda, his beloved, vowed she would, sbure his doom 
wi m. 

‘The fulfilment of his doom begins in Armen, the land of the Children 
of the Sword. In the City of the Sword he finds Ihna, Queen of Armen, 
whom he dimly recognises us having kucwn in some other world, or 
other state of existence. With her he leads the hosts of Armen to wur 
rgainst Niueveh, aud challenges Nimrod to single comlat betwecn tho 
hosts under the walls of the city. Just us he unhorves him Babel and 
Nineveh are destroyed by au earthquake. Valdar saves Ila and rides 
away. They are overtuken by the Simoom. To save her the agony of 
being choked he kills her, and dies beside ber. 

Two thousand years after, Valdar awakes and fi.ds only the crumbling 
dust of Ilnin's bones by his side. At the new Nineveh he comes before 
Tiglath, and for the price of a splendid coat of mail and a sword like 
unto his own, he receives from Tiglath a beautiful girl, Zillah, the very 
likeness of his lost IIma. Zillah is a twin-sister of Bulkis, the Queen of 
the South, aud has beeu betrayed ly Bulkis and sold as a slave. The 
two sisters meet at the court of Folomon; Zilluh forgives Balkis 
and together with Valdar they journey home. Zillah marries 
Valdar, but on their wedding night Balkis slays her sister and takes 
her place. Valdor discovers what has happened, and just as he is 
about to slay the false Balkis, his arm stiffens, and he fudes away into 
the mists of death. 

Tu Exypt, after a thousand years, and in the presence of Cleopatra, 
the high. priest Amemphis brings Valdar to life nzuin. He performs great 
dceds of valuur in the momentous conflicts that Cleopatra brings upon 
the world. After mony travels he witncsscs the Supreme Tragedy 
on Calvary, and dies at the foot of the Cross recoguising his lost love in 
her who comes fo from the throng. 

At his next awakeuing, Valder is a follower of Mohammed. Derar 
is his companion-in-arms ; Zoraida, Derar's sister, the re-incarnation of 
Drenda. ‘cohammed renames Valdar Khalid, captain of the hosts of 

slam. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
Tux Woo1ne or ZoralpA. 

„ Syria,” was now the werd in every mouth, not only in 
Mecca and Medina, but in all the country round them. 
Success ever succeeds, and no sooner was the Holy War pro- 
claimed against tho Unbelievers“ than the tribesmen came 
flocking in from north and south and east and west. 

The 1 — 55 of the desert brought in their camels and 
their horses, and asked protection for their wives and chil- 
dren while they were following the banner of the Prophet 
tothe war. The traders of the cities and the towns laid by 
their wealth and furbished vp their swords and mail, and 
made ready their bows and full sheafs of arrows, and when 
Mohammed made his last pilgrimage from Medina to Mecca 
to preach the Holy War from the pulpit of the Kaaba, a 
hundred and forty-four thousand pilgrims, with innumerable 
horses and camels and mules, followed him, chanting the 
praises of Allah and the merits of His Prophet. 

At Mecca the proclamation was made and the last 
arrangements completed. First, five thousand horsemen 
were to advance to the banks of the Jordan to try the 
strength of our new enemy, and bring back tidings to the 
main army. The leader of this expedition was Zeid, who 
had once been a slave of Mohammed. You may wonder 
that we, who had already won renown in the home wars, 
and in whose veins the proudest blood of Arabia flowed, 
should have consented to follow such a base-born leader as 
this. 

Yet there was not a murmur among us when the choice 
became known, for that new faith of ours was a living 
thing. We not only professed it, but believed it; and so to 
us the word of the Prophet was as the law of God, and if he 
had told us to follow the meanest beggar that begged alms 
at the gate of the Kaaba we should have followed him with 
equal obedience. 

The night before we set out we camped on the level 
ground between the hills to the north of the city, and soon 
after sundown I went to Derar's tent to speak with him on 
n matter that lay very close to my heart; but as I drew 
near the tent I saw standing outside it, clad in all her war- 
like gear, her whom the matter most concerned, so I took 
the omen as a good one, and said to her: 

„The peace be on you, Zoraida, fairest of the daughters of 
the desert! Is Derar in his tent? : 

“The peace be on you, too,O Khalid!” shereplied, with such 
a quick, bright flush 
on her pretty cheeks 
that I could have sworn 
she guessed my errand. 
“No, Derar is in the 
city, and I, as you see, 
am here guarding his 
tent. Is your business 
with him for his private 
ear alone, or may his 
sister and companion in 
arms hear it? 

“Of a truth 
may,” I said, pluck 
up courage—which 
needed more just then 
than I ever did in the 
face of an enemy—“ for 
the business concerns 
his sister more than 
himself, and if you will 
forsake your trust 
awhile, as you may 

without much danger, since none but true believers 

are about, and come with me alittle space outside the camp, 

I will soon make it plain to you.” 

And if Derar comes back and finds that I have left my 

post, will you take the blame on those broad shoulders of 

(teinted ne pe a 


© Valdar is now a fervent Moslem, and therefore speaks as such, 


she 


If you stick to P. . 
Nothing will trouble you, 


said, with a laugh: 


F the Prophet at such a price 
ong, 
lighting a fitting lamp for lovers to guide their footsteps 


and for the moment I feared that I had spoken with more 
haste than wisdom. But then she came towards me again, 
and, after one swift, shy glance up into my eyes, she turned 
her face away and said: 


hear it so that you, too, may 
already written on my heart.” 


our way in silence through the tent and took a path which 
led upward towards the base of the mountains. Neither of 
us uttered word or syllable till we were well beyond the 
camp, and alone together in the solemn moonlit stillness of 
the Eastern night. Then I took her by the arm, and said 
15 her in the strangest words that ever came from lover's 


out of those day-dreams and night-visions of which some 
have come to you also. I have told you how once, ages 
ago, I was a mighty warrior in the forgotten land of Armen, 
and how you, or she whose perfect likeness you now bear, 
went out with me to battle against the hosts of Nimrod, 
even to the walls of most ancient Nineveh and beneath the 
shadow of the Tower of Bel. 


after the earthquake had shaken mighty Nineveh into ruins ; 
how, ages afterwards, I woke to find 

bones crumbling to dust beside me ; and how I went into the 
new Nineveh and found you again, a slave-girl seated at the 
feet of the Tiger-Lord, and bought you for the price of a 
steel sword and the corselet of mail that I had taken from 


your grave 


Zillah, twin queen of Sabea, down yonder in Yemen, 
journeyed together to Salem, and saw Solomon in all his 
glory with your twin sister-queen, who had sought to 
destroy you, sitting by the side of his throne. With the 
eyes that I have lent you, 755 can sco yourself standing 
unveiled before Balkis, and t. 

sweet act of forgiveness which even Solomon himself said 
was the strangest and the holiest thing he had ever scon. 


I took good comfort from the archly-spoken words, and 


„Aye, that I will, and with little fear, for I would almost 
; 80 come 


„ for yonder is the new moon rising above the hills, and 


She drew back half a pace at the boldly-spoken words, 


“ Now I know what you have to say, yet I will come and 
hear the answer which is 


If ever ardent lover walked on air I did so as we threaded 


ps: 
“ Zoraida, I have told you what has been revealed to me 


“You know how we two died together in the desert sands 


but a remnant of your 


“ You know how you and I, in the days when you were 


en kneeling before her in that 


You know how we fared from Salem to Sana in Saba, and 


how Balkis slew you and took the place that should have 
been yours. 


“You remember, too, how another in your image—for, 
by Allah! it can never have been you—called me back to 
life a thousand years aftcr in Egypt only to teach me to 
hate the name of woman, because the name of one woman 
had been Cleopatra. And, last of all, you remember—or, per- 
chance, I remember for you—how, when the midday darkness 
descended upon Calvary, I found you lying at the toot of the 
cross of Isea, the Last of the Prophets, and, groping my 
way to you, laid down there and died beside you. 

Now, in the wisdom and mercy of Allah, it has come to 
ae that we once more tread the ways of life together. 

o-morrow we set out to begin the Holy War, and you, 
with your sister-warriors, are going with us to nerve our 
arins and strengthen our hearts by your presence and your 
fair example. Yonder the Crescent floats in heaven above 
the hills that guard the Holy City—truly a good omen sent 
by Allah, who has given us the symbol of our faith to light 
us on the way to victory! 

„Now, dear one, may it not be that you and I shall go to 
the war, not only companions in arms in the cause of Islam, 
but also in that still sweeter and holier companionship 

which, if you will let me, I will ask the Prophet to bless to- 
morrow, and which, once accomplished, I swear by Allah 
and all the holy angels, shall be the only companionship of 
the sort that I will scek till we stand together before the 
gates of Paradise. 

Age after age we have met and been divided. Shall it 
not be that, now that we are one in a higher and a holier 
faith than we have known before, we shall join hands and 
hearts for ever here and hereafter till the mercy of Allah 
shall end our pilgri in Paradise? 

She heard me in silence to the end, walking beside me 
with slow, steady steps and downcast eyes. Then for a 
little there was silence between us—a silence in 
which I could hear the pulses of my own high-beating 
heart and the quick, soft breathing with which her bosom 
rose and fell fast under the supple corselet of chain mail 
that was lightly covered by her silken bernouse. 

Then she stopped, and I stopped, too, and as she raised 
her head and looked at me, there stood Ilma's own self once 
more before me, beautiful with her own beauty, and pure as 
Heaven's light with Ilma’s own stainless purity. Then she 
spoke and said, in the same soft accents that I had heard 
from Ilma’s lips as we lay in our common grave in the 
sands beyond Nineveh: 

% And whence have you learned, O Khalid, that this is the 
last stage of the journey which, by the will of Allah, we 
shall make together? Nay, do not frown—surely you 
would not frown on me, your oft-found and oft - lost 
companion, if such, in Allah’s truth, I am—but listen even 

as I have listened to you. 

“You say you have loved me in ages gone, and love me 
still in this new life of yours. Of your other lives I know 
nothing save what you Nave told me and what I seem to 
have seen in the dim visions that have flitted in my sleep. 
But in this life which is mine it has pleased Allah to put it 
into my heart to love you, and, since that is so, there is no 
shame in telling it. Let all you have asked I cannot grant, 
for something tells me that it is not in the will of Allah that I 
should do sv. 

“ You are not one who would take the fruits of victory 
before the battle has been won, and-you and I have many 
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you in the wedlock of war. 


“I will go out with you against the Unbelievers, and 


will fight side by side in the sacred cause of Allah and His 
Prope and, if it shall be written that 4 

world for Islam and return to the Holy 

the least of your prizes shall be that for which you have 
asked me. But Islam must come first, for I have devoted 
myeelf soul and body to it, and you must conquer for 
faith before Ican give myself to you without breaking the 
oath I have sworn.” 


ity in „then 


“Then, Allah helping me, I will conquer for Islam and 


for you!” I said, drawing my sword from its sheath and 


raising it aloft till it 
shone whitely bright in 
the moonlight. “ You 
shall keep your oath to 
Allah and your troth to 
me, and I will keep mine 
to you, and together wo 
will win the world for 
Islam and for God, or 

ther we will fall 
fighting for the faith, and 

hand in hand to Para- 

7 

Then I dropped my 
sword back into its sheath, 
and, taking her unresist- 
ing in my arms, I 
sealed our mutual oath 
upon her lips. 

When we got back to 
Derar's tent we found him 
standing before it, and 
after his laughing 
repronches of Zoraida 


for deserting her post on the eve of a warlike expedition, wo 
explained the reason for the desertion to him, and then I 
left them,and went to my own tent to sleep and dream 
fond dreams of past and present, for I truly believed that now 
Tima, in her own very self, had come back from the stars 
to go to battle with me again, as she had done in the dear 
old days, which ages after I still so fondly remembered. 


At the first hour of morning prayer the Prophet came out 


of the city, followed by all the citizens and the pilgrims, who 


gathered in a mighty concourse about the coup. When 
the prayer had been said and the myriad-voiced chorus had 
rolled up to Heaven confessing the unity of God and the 
mission of His Prophet, Mohammed ascended a little 
eminence, and there, surrounded by Abbas and Omar, Abu 
Bekr, tho Companion of the Flight, and Abu Sophian. ~ 
Prince of Mecca, and all the notables of the 


blessed our standards, and commended our enterpr. 
mercy of Allah. 


Then he gave the sacred green banner into the ha.us of 
Zeid, telling him that if he should fall then Jaafar should 


bear it, and if he, too, fell, then Abdallah, and if he, too, 
should be called to Paradiso, then the army should elect its 
own leader. Then, with another blessing, he dismissed us, 
and, amidst the prayers and exhortations of the vast 
multitude of people, we sct forth on the first Moslem 
expedition that ever crossed the confines of Arabia. 


For many days we journeyed on into deserts and 
mountains, and through pleasant countries, until at last our 
scouts, mounted on swift dromedaries, came in and told us 
that a large force of Romans and Syrians was drawn up at 
Muta, by the southern Jordan, little more than a day's 
march from us. It was then the hour of evening prayer, 
and when we had done that which the faith uired, wo 
held a council of war, and decided to press on without delay 
with all our fighting force, leaving our beasts of burden and 
their drivers to come on more slowly, so that we might fall 
on the Unbelievers in the cool of the dawn. 

The night was just melting into early morning when 
their sentries saw us, and our battle-cry woke them from 
their morning slumter. The Syrian light-horse were the 
first afield, and these held us engaged till the heavy troops 
were under arms. Therefore, by the time we had broken 
them by fierce charges, and sent them flying back to 
the camp, we found the solid ranks of the Roman phalanx,* 
like a wall of steel and brass bristling with spears, standing 
between us and the camp. Zcid was in the van, mounted 
on a great fierce war-camel. Recking nothing of the grim 
and formidable array which we now faced for the first time, 
he waved the sacred banner in one hand and his spear in 
the other, and shouting : 

“God is victorious! Paradise! Paradise!” headed his 
beast at the centre of the Roman line. 

We went after him ina wild torrent of exultant frenzy; 
and as we came up I saw the veterans of Heraclius laugh 
in their contempt for the horde of half-drilled barbarians 
that we doubtless secmed to them. Yet so fierce was our 
onset, and so utter was our scorn of death, that the triple 
wall reeled, and almost broke to pieces under it. 

At the first shock Zeid went down bleeding from a score 
of wounds. Jaafar, who was riding on his right hand, 
seized the standard as he fell. Then a great Roman, who 
might have been the twin brother of Mark Antony, gorgeous 
in gold and steel and scarlet, and mounted on a great black 
stallion, the sight of which brought the name of my old 
charger with a gasp to my lips, forced his way through the 
press, and made a swecping slash at him with a lony, 
straight, two-edged, golden-hilted blade, which I had but to 
see flash once in the sunlight to recognise as in very truth 
my own good sword, the sacred steel of Armen. 

It fell, and with it went the right hand of Jaafar. Ho 
caught the falling standard with his left but a moment before 
that arm, too, was shorn through by a foeman at his side. Then 
he clasped the banner to his breast with the two bleeding 


More ly Byzantine, but the Empire of the East retained the 
ride of the } 2 name, though it was united with but few of the 
man 
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Then he, 
pierced and 
half 


less in the grip 
lily rere battle. 
ine shout oe 
a ringing show 

my lips. I spurred my 


moment at that strange, 
wild cry of mine. Some- 
one thrust the banner into my left hand as I passed 
Abdallah’s body, and the next instant I was face to faco 
with the Roman who had slain him. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Tue Batrie rox THE Sworn. 


charge 
back like those of a snarling tiger, and with his strong 
white teeth he gripped my own horse across the neck, gave 
7 one shake, and then I felt my beast stop and shudder. 
é | I both spear and shield, and, grasping tho 
Roman’s by the mane, I vaulted over his head just as 
3. my own animal went down, flung my arms round the rider’s 
5 as the great sword whistled through the empty 
air behind me, and with a mighty wrench I hove him clear 
of the saddle, and down we went together with a great clash 
of mail and weapons into the bloody, trampled mire. 

For the next minute or two I was too busy to pay much 
heed to the battle about me. I knew only that somehow 
9 there must have been a space cleared about us, and that the 

great black steod was gone, else he would surely have taken 
: 1.9 by the neck and crushed the life out of me by a single 
grip of his teeth. 

m the manner of my 
attack I had the first 
advantage, for as the 
Roman went down he 


MOE atime PK 


slipped on his polished 
gorget, and I lurched a 
trifle to one side. The 
next instant he had 
wriggled out from under 
me, and for a moment we 
lay on our sides, face 


to face, clawing and 
ipping at each other 
or the first hold. 


In the 
dagger 
out of my belt, and 
stood hilt up between our two bodies. I saw it and so did 
he, but he was quicker than I was, and with a swift snatch 
had it out of the sheath. I saw the blade go up in the sun- 
light, and then I played him a trick which settled the matter 


us. 

I loosed my hold of him and rolled over on my back with 
my eyes half closed, and he, thinking I had swooned, let 
out a short hissing cry of triumph, and bronght the dagger 
down upon my neck. But ere it touched me my right hand 
went u ey: arn by the wrist with such a grip as 
he had never felt before. I felt the strong bones crack 
under it. Then with a slow, twisting wrench I screwed his 
arm round till the bones broke and the joints were loosened 
in their sockets. The dagger fell on my mail, his 
face turned grey with the torture, his left hand the 

that it had sought on my throat, and with my own 
left hand I dealt him such a buffet under the jaw that the 
bone broke under it, and he tumbled over senseless beside 


scuffle a 
had dropped 


me. 

Then I got up and shook myself, and wiped the sweat and 
mire from my eyes, and looked about me. The first thing I 
saw was the great sword lying on the ground a yard away. 
I picked it up, andas ig rs closed again on the familiar 
golden hilt I swung it high above my head, and once more 
shouted out that strange battle-cry, whose unfamiliar sound 
had re me the one moment of pause which had been 
worth all the battle to me. 

Then I kissed the hilt with all the fervour of a man 
kissing the lips ef his beloved for the first time, and as I 
did so Zoraida trotted her horse to my side, and said : 

The peace on thee, O Khalid! So thou hast found thine 
other mistress again. It wasa t battle, and we kept 
the field clear for thee, so that thou shouldst win it to thine 


"Then T looked abo 
en I loo! about me again, and saw a hundred of ow 
war-maidens in a wide circle round me, keeping off both 


Home Notes, says the “Gravesend Standard,” is by far the best wee 
is printed on splendid. paper, and every fine of tt 


ou didst so long ago 
then thou shalt see what manner of work it can do for 


it the blade and held the golden 
she, taking hold of it with her right 
as Ilma had done ages before, and gave it 


“There, thou hast thy fancy! Now mount again, and let 


us see these Unbelievers scattered.” ° 
With that she beckoned to two of her 


servant and thy debtor 


87 . 3 with one glance of love and que | 
at her glowing cheeks and shining eyes, I took grea’ 
beast by the mane and the cru aed m into 


i as to unseat me, so much at home did I 
feel on his back once more, and when I had sent him 
rancing and curvetting once round the ring under the 
admiring of a hundred pairs of bright eyes, he had 


found his master, and then the ring broke. 

cantered up to my side. Those of our horsemen 
who were between us and the enemy opened a path for us, 
and away we went amidst a wild chorus of yells and shouts 
of triumph towards a body of Roman horse that was just 
then down w a com of our footmen. It 
needed but a glance at me to tell them that their leader 
was either dead or captured, for there I was astride his 
great black horse with all his gay trappings still upon him, 
= 5 in my hand was the blade chat e had taken into 

o battle. 


They would have turned and fied if they had had time, 


but we were on 
them too quickly 
for that. We 


took them on 
the flank ere 
they bad time 


the next moment 
1 was among 
them 1 
for Allah an 
victory, and 
souding man and 
horse down iuto 
the bloody 
trampled mire 


Hard behind me came Zoraida and her maidens, hacking 
and hewing, cutting and thrusting as fiercely as the best 
soldiers that ever bestrode a war-horse, and calling with 
shrill laughter to the scattering cravens to stand and fight 
women if they were afraid of men, though, by the Gods, for 
my own part I would sooner have fnced twice the number of 
men than those she-furies who followed the Prophet’s 
banner to our earliest wars. 

As soon as wo had scattered the Roman horse, which we 
did in little more time than it has taken me to tell you of 
our first assault, we rodo back to the main battle, and 
there we found Ali and Amru and Derar fast pressing the 
idolators back, and breaking their array up into straggling 
disorderly fragments, who, to give them credit, were fighting 
with more courage than hope. The glittering pride of the 
Roman phalanx was broken and gone. Only one cohort 
remained gathered round the imperial standard, and stand- 
ing at bay with overlapping bucklers in a fashion worthy 
the days of the t Julius. 

Before them lay a dark, d line of Moslem corpses, 
showing how grimly and well they were doing their last 
work, and behind these a couple of hundred of our best 
archers were raining arrows into them as thickly as tho 
snowflakes fall on Lebanon. 

As we rode up, Ali, who was now beside me, hurled a 
javelin with such truth of aim and strength of arm that it 
split the helmet of a man in the first rank and buried its 
point in the throat of the man behind him. Both staggered 
_— fell forward at once, and for the moment the line was 

en. 

Ere the ranks could close I gathered my horse under me 
for a leap, and together we went crashing through the gap, 

the others to the ground on either side of us, and I 
was in the midst of them, hacking my way to where the 
standard stood. 


horse in Armen, took the soldier who was holding it by the 
shoulder and lifted him off his feet, and, as his white 
agonised face came up level with my arm, I drove my blade 
through it till the steel stood out two spans behind his 
helmet, and then, as he fell, I wrenched it out, and, waving 
the ca standard high above my head, gall on 
through the now 8 until I pulled up, laughing 
and panting, in the of what had once been their camp. 

So ended the first battle ih which the soldiers of Islam 
measured swords with the Unbelievers. 


issued in the interests of women. 
is bright, breezy, and wholesome, 


with spoil and captives. 

Among our captives 
was the b Roman 
from whom I had won 
back my well-loved 
sword. is hurts were 


on the march so that 
he might tell me, if he 
1 l oe te leet 
lost „ or, a 8 

i into his possession ; for you may be sure that 
P how it and the shirt of mail, 
had fared since 


8 this hope I was disappointed, for the second night 
march one of his own men, whom I had allowed out of 
kindness to be near him, stabbed him by his own order, and 


and so preferred death by a Roman hand to 


knight, 
disgrace at the hands of a bar 

1 was angry enough to have struck him down where he 
stood, but the fellow was brave, and a captivo, and his 
master had been o stark and a worthy foe; so instead I 
filled his helmet with gold out of my own share of the 
spoils, and bade him go back to Syria, telling him that he 
had wasted his master’s life for nothing, for if ho had told 


| me honestly that which I wanted to know, I would have set 
i him, too, free to go and 


get his arm mended, so that we 
might perchance have had another tussel some day in tho 
wars that were to come. g 
He stared at me in no little amaze when I told him this, 
and said, with more respect than he had spoken with at 
first: 
* My lord is as gracious as he is valiant and strong, 3 1 
e 


of the Sepulchre a most wondrously- coat of mail, 
which, as I have heard say, was found with the sword on the 
dead body of an man on Calvary on the day that the 
Lord was crucified.” 

You may think how cold a chill those bluff, plain- 
spoken words of his sent through me as I listened to them. 
Fora moment I closed my eyes, and saw what I had 
seen as the darkness fell over that awful hill six hundred 

ears before. I saw the white figure of the dead Christ 
feoging high upon that great central cross which these 
degraded worshippers of His had made one of the many 
symbols of their idolatry, and I remembered how 
Mohammed himself had told me that Issa, the Last“of the 
Prophets, was truly the Son of God, though these idclators 
had ed His name and mocked Him with tt eir images, 
and then I went to the soldicr, and, laying my hand upon 
his shoulder, said to him in the old Greek tongue I 
learned in Alexandria : 

“Get thee to Jerusalem with what speed thou mayest, 
and tell Sophronius that he who has won back his sword is 
coming to seek his mail. Tell him, too, what thou hast seen 
and heard at Muta, and bid him beware for himself and his 
city if my armour is missing when I come. Now go, and 
the Peace be on thee!” 

He re me one frightened stare, and then, making tho 
sign of his faith, he muttered somethi that might have 
been either a curse or a prayer, and, ping his helmet 
full of gold to his breast, ran away into the darkness as 
terror-stricken as though he had seen some from the 
nether world—the which I may, in very truth, have seemed 
„„ oe Se eh a of my 
wo 


(To be continued.) 


— tt — 9ũÜä— 
For of this too- little known fact see ters VII. and 
85 proof Chap and T. of 


Touxnd Man: “Why does Mr. Jinks have such a 
hang-dog, no-account look? Is it because he is in 
financial trouble?“ 

i a 5 ian 12 It 4 he is the father 
of o of schoo „ an have begun to ask 
him to help them with their — 
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It is profusely illustrated, 
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FICTION. 


A Rovan Neicusovur.—The other day there came 
limping into Robinson’s chemist’s the remains of 
what had once been a man. He had a wild, disheveled, 
been-run-over-by-a-train look, and as he drop 
into a vacant chair, the proprietor stared at his strange 
visitor, as if fearful that he was about to fall apurt and 
distribute himself over the floor. 

“Shall I send for an ambulance?” he inquired, 
anxiously. 

No!” was the reply. “I'm able to walk yet; but 
Ive got a nice-looking phiz on me for a man in a 
civilised community, haven't I ?” 

“Yes. What has happened?” asked the proprietor. 

Music!“ 

„Ah! I see. Tou are learning to play on the French 
horn, and the neighbours have been bombarding you 
with brickbats. Is that it? 

Wrong. The foot is on the other boot—I mean, the 
boot is on the other foot. I don't know an octave from 
a semi-quaver, and I don't want to; but my next-door 
neighbour, Smith, is as chockful of music as a barrel- 
organ. He is constantly lugging home some new- 
fangled musical instruments, and sitting up two-thirds 
of the night learning to play on them.” 

„Must be pleasant for the neighbours.” 

“Yes, especially if they don't care for music. I 
haven't got any more ear for music than a post, and the 
racket that Smith made naturally preyed on my mind. 
I didn’t make any fuss about it though, till Smith 
showed the total depravity of his nature by bringing 
home a bassoon, and then began to sneeze and cough, 
and bellow and snort, and roar through the blessed 
thing for four or five hours every evening. Some folke 
may like to listen to that kind of thing, but I didn't. I 
stood it as long as I could, and last night I picked up a 
poker and went into Smith's back-yard to interview him, 
and see if I couldn't coax him to stop playing and give 
people a chance to go to sleep.” 

And Smith got the best of the argument, eh?” 

„Well, yes; it looks like it. You see I made a grand 
mistake. I ought to have crept up behind Smith and 
bashed in the top of his head with the poker to start 
with, and then reasoned with him afterwards. But 
instead of doing so, I boldly walked up to where he was 
Toe on the garden seat, and, shaking the poker at him, 
I said: 

„Jou moral monstrosity, perjured poltroon, double- 
eyed dastard, rum-soaked reprobate, and melody- 
murderer, if I had a cross-eyed tom cat with asthma, 
whooping-cough, and delirium tremens, who couldn't 
beat that music with his head done up in a beg, and tail 
caught in the crack of a door, I’d—well, I'd brain him 
with this poker.’ And I flourished the poker over him in 
a threatening manner.” 

+ What did he say to that? 

„Well, not much. He simply got up and fetched me 
a clip over the left ear with bis bassoon, knocking me 
half-way across the lawn. Then he followed me up, 
jumped on me with both feet, slammed me about, 
played football with me, and damaged my personal 
appearance generally, so that even my mother. in- law 
wouldn't recognise me, then pulled me by the feet down 
the gravel path on my back, and threw me over the 
wall into a feld. That's how he spoke.“ 

“ Prett: rough, that. I presume you will sue him for 
damages?” said the assistant. 

“Sue him? I reckon you don't know the Slammer 
family!” snorted the belligerent caller. ‘No, sir, I 
won't sue him; but the next time I feel called upon to 
interview Smith I’m going prepared for emergencies, 
and if you hear of a music-struck lunatic named Smith 
getting vaccinated with a pistol-shot while playing on 
the bassoon some of these fine evenings, has know 
that Nemesis, in the shape of Samuel Slammer, has 
struck his trail at last!” 

And the battered man wearily rose, bought some 
sticking-plaster, and went forth to arm for the coming 
conflict. 


— — 


Tue Har Pros.eM.—Among the most fascinating 
questions upon which profound and subtle thinkers are 
in the habit of speculating is the question, What shall a 
man do with his hat in church? Great men in every age 
have grappled with this problem without reaching any 
satisfactory conclusions. . 3 

The extreme danger of placing a hat in the aisle im- 
mediately outside the pew is universally known. The 
first lady that sweeps up the aisle carries with her a con- 
fused mass of defenceless hats, which are n in 
the shape of a terminal moraine in the front of the pew 

ich is her final ; ; . 
wot course, the beta which have been subjected to this 
process a % reduced . to a rounded form and 
are covered with scratches, reminding one of the marks of 

lacial action on ite boulders. However interesting 
kbey may be to the geologist, they are of no further 
value as hats, V be bent into a shape that 

will allow their owner to wear them home. : 
In the days when e sive crinolines were in fashion, 
the fate of the hat Apa in the aisle was still 
more n When a well-dressed lady passed by in 
ite ty, it disappeared totally from human sight. 
are cases on record where one fashionable woman 


heavily 
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has thus caused the of thirteen separate 
hats during her passage from the church-door to a pew in 
the on age of the pulpit. 

What was the final fate of those hats was never 
ascertained. Their owners simply knew that they 
vanished at the rustle of crinoline, and left no trace 
behind. Whether they were absorled by contact with 
soft kid, or resolved into thin chemical elements by 
proximity to steel, is yet to be discovered. The boldest 
men shrank from making investigations as to their fate. 
and preferred to bear their loss in sad and dignified 
silence. 

Next to the aisle, the pew-seat is the most dangerous 
position in which a hat can be placed. Statistics show 
that out of every one hundred hats thus situated, sixty 
are sat upon by their owners, thirty-five are sat upon by 
other people, and only five escape uninjured. 

A curious fact is the attracti(n which a hat thus ex- 

d upon a seat exerts upon a fat person. This fact 

as never been satisfactorily explained, although it isa 

matter of general notoriety. A man may enter a remote 

pew in astrange church, and place his hat on the seat in 

a position where it is impossible that a fat man could 
perceive it on entering the church. 

Nevertheless, experience has chown that in six cases 
out of ten—or, to be exact, in 6,139 cases out of 10,000— 
the sexton will show a fat man into that precise pew 
within ten minutes after the hat is in position, while 
other and furtker fat men will from time to time hover 
about the locality, with the evident desire of ascertaining 
if the hat is still susceptible of further smashing. There 
is clearly a law of nature at work here which needs to be 
definitely formulated, andit is discreditable to science 
that this has not yet been done. 

As to putting one’s hat on the floor underneath the 
seat, no man who follows this reckless course can expect 
anything but disaster. If there is a small boy in the pew, 
he will infallibly discover that hat, and kick it to the 
further end of the pew within the first thirty minutes of 
the service. If there is a lady in the yew, a surgical 
operation will be required to remove her boot from the 
interior of the hat, while in any event the hat is · certain 
to absorb every particle of dust within a radius of eight 
feet, and to fasten itself to the floor, with the aid of for- 
gotten Sunday-school jujubes. 

Neither under the seat, on the seat, nor in the aisle can 
the worried hat find rest, and the plan of establishing a 
hat pound in the vestibule, where hats can be ticketed and 
kept during service, would simply result in ccnverting a 
church into a hat-exchange, where the sinners would 
secure all the good hats and the saints would be com- 
pelled to content themselves with worn-out and worthless 


ones. 
— — — — 


THE Dowager Maharanee Junimnai Bai, of Baroda, offers 
to raise a corps of Amazons in India and place them at 
the disposal of the Government. Her name is enough to 
strike terror to the heart of an enemy, but the objection 
would be that in the thickest of the fight the women 
would lay down their arms to do up their back hair. 


oie 
“Tax about realism!” exclaimed the seedy pro- 
fessional. “Why, you'd oughter cecn the snowstorm 


we had one night. Nothing like it. Before we went on 
the stage every man had to put his feet into a tub of 


water.” 
Into a tub of water! What for? 
That was the realism. A man can t act in a pn per 


snowstorm with real, artistic feeling with dry feet.” 


FIVE CYCLES TO BE GIVEN AWAY. 


POSOSCSOSOOOOSOSD 


IMPORTANT OFFER TO OUR READERS. 


299900 %%% 


Competition Wo. 3. 


HE LONDON CYCLE CORPORATION of COVENTRY and 
MANOR PARK, LONDON, E., are anxious to make 
e their machines better known, and to this end have 
placed FIVE CYCLES at my disposal, to be GIVEN 

AWAY to my readers under what circumstances I think best. 

I propose to give these away under the following conditions: 

In the first case each competitor must write to the Manager 
of the London Cycle Corporation, Manor Park, London, E., 
and inclose two stamps for their Art Catalogue of machines. 
Then find a ‘‘ quotation” of about thirty words (prose or 
verse) applicable to cycling. The prize will be given to the 
sender of the best quotation. 

Send this in to Pearson's Weekly Offices, together 
with the coupon to be found in the catalogue, and the number 
of the Bicycle you would like in the event of your success. 
It must be distinctly understood that no competition will be 
accepted unless accompanied by Coupon. A competitor may 
send in more than one attempt, provided that he forward a 
coupon with each. 

Ladies may compete, of course, and select machines specially 
made for them. The machines are of the newest pattern, and 
complete in every respect. 

Competition No 3 closes on Tuesday, May 14th. Further 
Competitions will be announced. Mark envelopes ‘‘ Quotation.” 
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FACTS, 


IN Spain the theatres do not issue programmes. 
Stace jewels cost about three shillings a dozen. 


THEATRICAL agents charge £1 1s. to put 
tide bods e eee, 


TWICE as many crimes are committed in Paris by 
persons between the ages of fifteen and twenty as by 
thoee between twenty and forty. 


Ir is the custom in Lima, Peru, to keep animals on 
the roofs of houses. A calf makes its first appearance 
Vd 18 roof, and never descends until it comes down as 


Tux Berlin War Office has dete:mined to furnish 
artificial teeth gratis to such soldiers as may need them, 
as 1515 can, of course, work better with teeth than 
without. 


THE price of quinine has gone up in France in antici- 
pation of the quantities which it is supposed will be con- 
sumed by the French army during their operations in 
Madagascar. 


THE bees of Brazil hang their combs outside on the 
branches of the trees at the very summit of the tree and 
the end of the slenderest twig, so as to be out of the reach 
of the monkeys. 


A MACHINE has been invented that will paste labels 
on 100,C00 cans in a day of ten hours. There is an end- 
less procession of rolling cans on a shoot, and each can 
picks up a label us it passes. 


THE great ordnance survey map of England will be 
shortly issued. It has taken just twenty years to com- 
lete, and the total cost will, it is stated, exceed 
8 The map will consist of some 180,000 odd 
sheets. 


Tue hair on the head of most of the hundreds of 
thousands of dolls now being exhibited in shop windows is 
made from the hair of the Angora goat. This product 
is controlled by an English syndicate, and is valued at 
£80,000 a year. After the hair is prepared it is sent to 
Munich, and made into wigs by girle. 


How far we are creatures of our environment is 
curiously shown by the case of the recently-escaped 
! Slatin Pasha, of whom we read that “ his only diffeulty 
is walking upstairs, an exercise which he has not 
practiced for a great many years.” It will 
remembered that this mode of locomotion - 
exceptional difficulties to Cetewayo and his suit 
their residence in Melbury Road. 


Tue tree of the French cavalry saddle 4 = the 
stirrups are to he henceforth made of aluminium, with 
bands of steel let in when the metal is ina state of 
fusion. This change is to be made in view of the absence 
of roads and tl:e Spa om of the tracks in Madagascar. 
The weight of the French i saddle-tree is 
now about five pounds. It will be reduced to consider- 
ably lees than half. Kettles and other implements will 
also be in aluminium. 


In most of the large American cities the dummy 
clocks used as jewellers’ signs almost all point to the 
same time—seventeen minutes aiter eight, which is the 
hour and minute at which Abraham Lincoln was shot. 
The Jewelleis’ Association after his death decided that 
all such clock faces should be set at seventeen minutes 
Tast eiyht, and this has been done so generally since 
that you scarcely ever see one which is not in this way 
a sad reminder of the tragic death of a great man. 


NINEPENCE gives a day's happiness to a child, and 

rovides a substantial meat pie, and a sufficiency of 
Peed, butter, jam, cake, and milk, besides paying for the 
railway journey. Subscriptions should be addressed to 
the Editor of P.W. at Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
Large collecting forms can be obtained on application 
by those who are sufficiently interested in the FRESH 
Air Funp to care to assist it in this way. £8 28. pays 
for a complete party of 200. There are no expenses of 
management ; every penny goes to the children in the 
form of food or fares. 


THE tan spots above the eyes of sone dogs. par- 
ticularly black dogs, are regarded by some naturalists ue 
an instance of “natural selection,” and as having 
developed since the dog was begun to be domesticated. 
The marks are believed to belong to the curious class of 
protective mimicries with which Nature has endowed 
some creatures. What is 8 is that wlien the dog 
was asleep the lighter marks on the brows made it 
appear as if he were lying with his eyes wide open. and 
an enemy which might have attacked him asleep was 
scared from doing so. The reason why the markings 
are believed to have been of recent development is that 
they are never seen on wild dogs. 


INI certify that tle gremiem in ese ct Of TEALEONS WEEKLY 
£1000 RAILWAY INSURANCE. ena atoor tic LULGLAL) andlul see 
BREAKING INSURANCE, has ben yaid 4 to ey 25%. Jt 15, and thas 
there ere rey purchaser of EAR. AS WEEKLY is ie d with th 
Company against Fa? Railway Ace dert to the eatent of ONE THUUSAND 
POUNDS under the conditions named in the coupon on page d, &, and against 
Burglary and Housebreaking to the eatent ard under the conditionsnamed in 


the coupon on page 626, 


It is sound, suggestive, and striking. It tells women all they need to know about their persons in health and disease, their homes, their 


4 garments, and other concerns. Need we say more? Get it. 


— * — . Pare 
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t 1s sure to please you. 
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WHERE SAINTS: ARE MADE. 


P.. Visits an INTERESTING MANUFACTORY. 


A curt of my tance in Paris one da: 
that we should make a trip to what he 
Au Paradis.” Astonished at the name, I asked its 
——— and he told me that the Quartier Saint Sulpice 
was worth a visit, as it was there all the statues of 
saints were made. 

I acquiesced with great readiness, my long for- 
gotten curiosity as to these Lhe ot statues being 
revived ; and so, one fine morning before dejeuner, we 
started out to make a tour of Paradise. 

It was just previous to the feast of the Assumption, 
and the near approach of this great fete gave to the 
quartier a unique aspect. Here were displayed rich and 
massive altar ornaments, lices trimmed with 
marvellous laces, dalmaticas, stoles, chasubles laden 
with heavy co pre tinsel-covered lace, 
liturgies and illuminated mi groups of statues in 
traditional poses, the Virgin and Infant, with the heads 
of oxen and asses ing out from the background; the 
adoration of the Magi, statues of beautiful Virgins and 
of patient Saint Josephs. 

My friend the curé was searching for some statues for 
his own little church—a Sacré Cœur, a Virgin and child, 
a Notre Dame de Bon Secours for his fishermen, an 
Immaculate Conception for his Children of Mary Society, 
and lastly, if his funds held out, he wanted to buy a Lady 
of Lourdes. 

We piloted our way through these immense stores, 
filled with hundreds and hundreds of saints in paste- 
board, zinc, plaster, and exhibited for the edification of 
the pious, as they wandered through this display of a 
strange, marvellous trade. 

Other purchasers crowded in, and while the shop was 
pe filled with the indistinct murmur of the 

w-voiced, ean nuns, and a buzz of women’s voices, 
I questioned the proprietor, who answered very willingly 
and graciously. 

In the rapid oe J had taken of the statues I 
recognised many evidences of taste and talent in the 
colouring and sculpturing, worthy of the Salon, and I 
exp my surprise that such was the case to the 
manufacturer. 

“Nothing very extraordinary in that,” he replied. 
“If we cannot employ renowned artists to model our 
statues we still insist that what leaves our workrooms 
shall be of an artistic character. To enable us to obtain 
a high excellence, when we find one of our apprentices 
poesessed of great talent we educate him at our expense, 
and these apprentices, generally the sons of working 
nen, often display great talent. : 

We oblige them to follow a severe course of study 
under some prominent sculptor. As soon as their studies 
are ended, and we find them fully competent, we bind 
them to us, and set them at the work which is best 

ted to their talents. This agreement assures us the 
exclusive control of their work, and assures them, on the 
other hand, from 20s. to 40s. y. 

They gain by this, and we lose nothing, having no 
author's rights to pay for. These rights in an industry 
like ours rise to enormous figures sometimes. When a 
model pleases the public we make thousands, sometimes 
ten thousand, copies of the original. We do not confine 
ourselves to church statues alone. We manufacture for 
working men’s societies, bedrooms, and oratories, and 
these latter are the ones which net us the most profit, 
though sold at a very low figure. The moulding being 
in one piece does not exactso many retouches, and the 
colouring is generally so simple as to be done by the 
apprentices.” 

“Which is the most popular material for statues?” I 


uired. 
“That depends upon the kind of statue you are goin 
to make. The statues made of metal, which are dealing 


entirely for oratories, are given into the hands of 
ts. We cor use plaster, stucoo, paste- 
board and wood. P 


ter and stucco are employed for the 
very small models; the statues in 3 are used 
where a great deal of tinsel ornamentation is needed. 
Wood we only use for exportation, for the statues of 
male or female saints, entirely clothed, which are in 
great demand in Spain and South America. 

“ But come into our workshops, and I will show you a 
curious specimen of this style of work. Do you see that 

t shapeless mass of wood? We are going to make a 
Saint Rose of Lima out of it. In the face, tinted in a 
manner which you would look u as glaring, but 
which is demanded by the natives of the country, we will 
insert two enamelled eyes. We will place a wig upon 
her head, and then dress her in all kinds of rich 
materials. 

„The red velvet mantle, studded with gold embroidery, 
which will cover her shoulders, will cost C60. The rove 
caught in at the waist by a paste girdle will come up to 
£36, and add to that £15 to £20 extra for the linen 
under-garments.“ 

„What! under-garments ?” 

Why, certainly. This. 1 oe has underelothing 
exactly the same as a flesh and blood woman. She has 
a whole trousseau of chemises and chemisettes, and a 
wardrobe of white skirts, which will be used in profusion 
on feast days to give amplitude to her dress. Her 
stockings are of pink silk, and she has some black 
silk ones also. Her feet will be encased in satin 


Let me remind your moth 
price is. Part I. is entitled 


Tr 


AN IRONCLAD CANAL-BOAT. 


Ons of the oldest and most curious war vessels in tho 
world is the ironclad canal-boat to Holland’s 
navy. The canal boat is a com equipped war- 
ship in miniature, and is intended for service on 
H d’s extensive canal systems. The boat is about 
forty feet in and fifteen feet in width, and her 
upper deck is between three and four fect above the 


Her sides are armoured and ber deck is provided with 
two little turrets, one fore and one aft. turrets are 
supplied with the heaviest guns which may be used to 
advan: in such close quarters, and her tops are pro- 
vided with efficent machine-guns. 

The canal war-boat is a valuable part of the defensive 
armament of Holland. The of Holland are in 
many sections several feet above the level of the 
surrounding country, and they afford an important 
vantage point for the war-ship’s guns. 

The canals, besides, penetrate every of the 
conntry, in most cases passing through the cities and 
towns, and it is, therefore, of the ir. importance 
that a war- ship of just this pattern should be at hand. 


— — —— 
THE BAKED MONKS OF MALTA. 


No little interest attaches to the Monastery of the 
Capuchins, vulgarly known to visitors at Malta as “ the 
place of the baked monks,” from the mode of disposal 
of the dead members of the brotherhood. Instead of 
being committed to the earth their bodies are first sub- 
jected to great heat in an oven, and then the dessicated 

ies, dressed in their usual garb, are set up in niches 
in the walls of the “carmena,” or charnel-house, with 
inscriptions over their heads, setting forth their titles, 
names, and age. 

Under the guidance of a very dirty, barefooted monk, 
dressed in coarse, 5 with a rope round his 
waist for a girdle, we led a flight of steps into 
an extensive vault containing that which would, I 
imagine, satisfy any longing for the horrible. Here all 
the monks who had died in the monastery for eel 

The 


years past were to be seen dressed in frock and 

Y along the walls in every stage of decay. 
bones of those whose bodies were too advanced in 
decomposition to stand in their places were nailed 

in 1 1 order so as to form a kind of decoration, an 
the 8 were placed in rows along the ceiling. 

A short look at this curious but di ing spectacle 
N and speedily we returned to the livelier regions 
above. 

Since this visit the practice has been discontinued by 
order of Government, and the mode of burial usual in a 
Christian community adopted. 

Malta is not the only re where such sights are 
seen. In the catacombs of Kieff, in Russia, the bodies 
of the monks are laid in rows in open coffins, clothed in 
best ay 1, and decorated with gold and jewels. , 

At Rees and Palermo also a similar custom 

revailed, and the bodies of the monks are dried and 
bald in open coffins in niches of the walls, with their 
names on their breasts. At the monastery on Mount 
Sinai is a vault where the bodies repose on an iron frame 
till only the dry part remains, when they are taken to a 
charcoal house and added to a collection of some thirty 
thousand skeletons, which are exhibited to the visitor. 


eet — — 


“ You say you are never ill?” inquired the impresario. 

„ never had a day's illness in my life,” replied the 
lady who was ambitious to go on the operatic stage. 

“Then, * replied the impresario, “ I must dis- 
courage your hopes. You can never become a great 
prima donna.” 


— — 


Sou time ago, whilst a troop of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland Yeomanry Cavalry were on parade, the 
order to Draw swords!” was given; but one trooper, 
in spite of his desperate efforts, could not get his weapon 
out of the scabbard. 

„What is the matter? demanded the officer. 

The yeoman answered: “I really don't know, 
captain;” then, recollecting himself, he went on: 
„Oh, 1 think I can explain. About a fortnight since 
I saw wy wife stirring the clothes in the copper with 
the sword, and I shouldn’t wonder if it’s well rusted in!” 


ONE PENNY EVERY TUESDAY. 


Short Stories 
1S ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


° - S.S. contains every week . 
half-a-dozen or so complete Short Stories, 
besides an instalment of an exciting new 
serial by Mr. J. Kk. LEYS, - * . 


„ „ „ ENTITLED „ „ ¢ 


“THE TENTH OF JUNE.’’ 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


sisters, daughters, and lady friends generally that the first of th 


In one act he, the noble hero, carri 
from a top storey to the ground, down a ladder. One 
night when this scene came on he stepped upon the top 
round of the ladder, as usual, holding in his arms his 
fair burden. But instead of coming down quickly, as 
usual, as a vigorous, invincible hero should, he stopped. 


A BIRD TWELVE FEET HIGH. 


AN egg of most gigantic size was found in a guano 
bed 1 island of oe ye about inh ge 
years ago. The shell of will hold almost 
exactly two rer of liquid, w would make its 
capacity equal to 148 averaged sized eggs laid by the 
common barnyard fowl. f : 

The bird which laid this mammoth egg is now extinct, 
and has been for 200 years. To the scientist—who 
recogniees it by its bones and eggs—it is known as the 
epiornis, and its restored skeletons prove it to have 
been a bird at least twelve feet in height. 0 

Arab sailors who visited Mada; centuries ago, 
when the epiornis was still living, are believed to have 
brought back the stories concerning it, which finally 
deve into the fabulous narratives of the roe. 


— 
AN IGNOMINIOUS POSITION. 


A CORRESPONDENT, who wisely suppresses his name 
writes to tell of an ignominious position in which he 
found himself the other day. 

His wife, hearing an incipient riot in the nursery 
after bedtime, seized her slipper and hastened to subdue 
the over-hilarious youngsters. The latter, with the 
guile of childhood, extinguished the light before the 
correcting slipper could reach them, so the maternal 
enforcement of disclipine had to be carried on in 
darkness. 

Two of the offenders acknowledged the uneasineas of 
their positions on the maternal knee by juvenile shrieks. 
The third sufferer, instead of a) ing for mercy in the 
weak treble of childhood, yelle . in such a 
La pena voice that the astonished lady dropped him, 
an 8 
“Is that you, hubby ?” 

It was. e reckless man had, with unthinking fool- 
hardiness, followed the irate lady into the nursery and 
got mixed up with his family. 


WOMAN S WILL DEFEATED HIM. 


Miss LAWRENCE, besides being, perhaps, the most 
prominent character in the play, was also the stage- 
manager, and it was she who regulated the salaries of 


the actors. 


Mr. Addison, one of the actors, had long contended 


that his salary was not one-half what it ough’ to be, 
and Miss Lawrence declared as firmly that the salary 
would remain unchanged. 


ly Addison worked out a sub-plot in the play. 
Miss Lawrence 


„Now, raise my salary,” he whispered in her ear. 
Never.“ 

“ Raise my salary or I drop you.“ 

Here was a crisis. Two things were in danger—the 
success of the scene and the actress's bones. 


“Raise my salary or I e . 
The house was waiting. iss Lawrence closed her 
eyes. 


7. 
“Never!” she said, and he mildly carried her down 
the ladder in safety. 


ee 
ADVENTURE WITH CHLOROFORM. 


Mr. Tromsott relates an adventure which he met 
with at the Norwegian town of Bossekop, and which 
may prove suggestive. 

The doctor had, on parting, presented me with a bottle 
of chloroform as a preventive against sea-sickness, which 
I put in the pocket of my coat, but forgot all about. 

en leaving the residence of the magistrate, I jumped 
into the trap, and at the same moment heard something 
crash beneath me, and, driving along the road, felt a 
peculiar, cooling sensation by my side, which seemed to 
proceed from the cushion on which I was sitting. 

In an instant the situation flashed upon me: I was 
sitting on a quantity of chloroform large enough to kill 
an army. 

Not a moment was to be lost, and realising the danger 
of taking the coat off and exposing myself to the whole 
force of the narcotic, I gave the horse the reins, and 
began to belabour him with the whip, in order, if 
possible, to reach the station before I became insensible. 

“Whack! whack! whack! Faster and fuster gallops 
the horse ; a sickly odour ascends to my nostrils; akind 
of mist seems to gather before my eyes. At that 
moment the station comes into view. A strong effort 
on my part, and more exertions of the horse. 255 the 
next minute we fly into the yard of the station as if 
er bya * 15 savages. 

“The people, on hearing the terrific ratt] 
have come outside, and to them the writer 1 
spectacle of an apparently semi - intoxicated man flingin: 
himeelf out of a trap, tearing off his great-coat, Sa 
e it as far away as his strength would rmit. 
No wonder they thought. J had gone raving mad. 


@ series of Isobel Handbooks is now on 


ty Dishes for Slender Incomes,” contains thousands of recipes, and is remarkably comprehensive and Some 


THE STORY OF A LION-TAMER. 
THE name of Pezon is not so well known in the 


ie world in England possibly as on the Conti- 
nent. „Jean Baptiste Pezon, the uncle of Edmond 
Pezon, whose menagerie was destroyed a year or two 
ago by fire, has made himself a name. 

Born in 1826 of ‘age’ parents, living in the little 
village of Lozere, inthe Cevennes, ke worked as a miner 
from the age of eleven to fifteen, and gained at length 
sufficient to purchase a bear. 

In addition to the usual dancing, he taught his pupil 
to wrestle, not with himself, however, but with as many 
dogs as were willing to enter the lists against him. 
Butchers’ dogs, shepherds’ dogs, mastiffs, bulldogs—all 
in every village that was passed were provoked to take 
pee in the combat. Six at a time were set upon the 

, which, with a magisterial stroke of his paw, laid 
them all hors de combat on the ground.” 
Jean Baptiste’s business prospered, and his funds 
increased so that he was able to buy a tent with the fer 
hundred crowns he had saved. The spectators paid a 
little dearer for their places in consideration of the | 
shelter obtained. In addition to the bear, Pezon | 
purchased first a wolf, then a hyena, which he con- | 
tented himself with simply exhibiting, and afterwards | 
some small horses and monkeys, which were trained for | 
performances. 

In 1848 Pezon was stationed at Bordeaux, where he 
heard that the captain of a merchant vessel coming 
from Africa had on board a lion, aged ten months, 
which he offered to sell for 1,000 francs. Pezon had 
800 in his till. By dint of bargaining the animal was 
handed over to him for that sum, and the same evening 
he conveyed his prize home. 

As he had neither cage nor money with which to 
purchase one just then, the lion was kept for several 
months in his caravan, fastened only with a chain. In 
all probability he was drugged and very much underfed, 
too, to render him as harmless as ible. Nevertheless, 
he grew bigger, it is said; docile, too, perhaps. For four 
years Pezon contented himself with showing it only to | 
the public, exercising and training it in private. | 

In 1852 the animal made its début, and the astonished 

tators beheld for the first time a thing unheard of | 
till then—a lion-tamer riding on the back of the wild beast. 
The success of this feat was enormous. Pezon's receipts 
were fabulous, and the commencement of his fortune 
dates from that time. As soon as it became known that 
riding lions was a sure way of making money easily, 
Pezon had several imitators and rivals. If they added a 
tiger for the performance the takings were opulent, it is 
said, and an elephant filled the circus to overflowing. 
This was fo 


— — — 


much of this sort of thing. 


slipping into your shces, and I don't want them 
Water be 0 i 


ing, shut the trap-door of the cistern with such violence 


A HEARTLESS WIFE. 


liable tora . is = of those men who are 
ve way to despondency. On such occasions 
he threatens to commit suicide. Not long since some- 
thing went wrong, and he said he would drown himeclf 
in the cistern. 

“ Not in the cistern. We are using that for drinking 
water,” replied Mrs. Wadsworth, who has no nonsense 


in her composition. 
“Yes, lam . drown myself in the cistern.” 
“Very well,” she responded, calmly. “get through 


if 


with the rash act as soon as ccnvenient, but take off 
those shoes first.” . i 
“ What for?” 
Because come man who has got some sense will be 


oiled. 
rdens shoes, and if he has corns the hard shocs 

will hurt them.” 
Wadsworth, instead of taking a header and disaypear- 


that the neighbours thought burglars were blowing a 


safe open. 
——q6j7[3e____ 


“I HAVE repaired Willie's trousers, began Mrs. 
Snooper. 

„Im glad there is one re-seated Bill in the house,” 
replied Snooper, and then he went on reading his pupcr. 


— — 


Jacos: “ How was it I didn't sce you at the Oppen- 
heimer wedding, Ikey?” 

lsaac: “It costs me too much, Jakey. to send a 
present. So I just ask how such a nice young man 
could marry into such a family, and then I gets no 


invitation.” 
„ 

PROFESSOR STEELEYE: “ By simply holding a night 
object before a person's eyes for five minutes I can 
hypnotise him, and make him do anything I like. 

outtown: “That's nothing. y holding a right 
object before a restaurant waiter's eyes for three-quarters 
of a second, I can make him my slave.” 


— — 


Lapy or THE Horsx (to cook, having discovered a 
pac the kitchen): “ You told me when you cume | 

re that you had no sweetheart.” 

Cook: Tes, I told you so. and it's the truth, too 

“Who, then, is the policeman in the kitchen if he is 
not your sweetheart? H 

He isn't my sweetheart. Indeed he isn't. He is only | 


or not.” 


ONE TWO-THOUSANDTH PART OF 
AN INCH. 


Ax illustration of the marvellous accuracy character- 
ising tools or instruments of measurement now employed, 
as compared with those of former times, is found in tke 
statement that, whereas formerly 001 inch marked on u 
drawing would have been objected to on the ground 
that it was difficult or impossible to work so closely 
to measure as that, at the present time 0005 inch is 
measured in every fine workshop, and dimensions given 
in hundredths or even thousandths of an inch frequently 
appear on drawings without objection on the purt of the 
workmen. 

The instruments of measurement are now made with 
such a degree of refined accuracy that even the waruith 
of the hand may expand a 1od twelve inches long so 
that the amount of expansion can be measured. 

It has thus become important in fine measurements to 
Le careful that the temperature of the piece to be 
measured or penged should have the same temperature 
as that of the instrument by which its size is to be 
determined. 


— . (D2•— 
A FUNNY EXPERIMENT. 


Maxx years ago a proposal was submitted by some 
inventor that a small 17 strapped broadside across u 
horse's back, and fired from thut position, would Le use- 
ful, especially in mountain campaigns. 

The experiment was made in the Arsenal at Woolwich, 
the horse's head being tied to a post, with the muzzle of the 
gun N to an old earthern butt; the committee 
e on the other side of the liorse to watch tlie 
result. 

The gun was then loaded, and, in order to give time. 
slow-Lurning fuse was used to fire it! The committee, 
however, in tying the animal's head, had omitted to 
take the precaution of also making fast its tail. 

The first result was that, when the horse heard the 
fizzling of the fuse on its back. it became uneasy and 
walked round the pcst, so that the gun, instead of point- 
ing at the butt, was thus directed straight at the head of 
the committee. Not a moment was to be lost; down went 
the chairman and members, lying flat and low on their 
stomachs. 

The went off; the shot passed over the town of 
Woolwich, and fell inthe dockyard, the horse being found 
lying on its back several yards away. The commit“ 
were fortunately unhurt, and gradually recover 


rty years ago; now one sees rather too trying to be, and I don't know whether he will succeed equilibrium, but reported unanimously again 


further trial. 


HOW TO CURE CORPULENCY. 

The main feature. of fat in the animal body has been 
made the subject of much spirited discussion; on tho one 
hand, it was contended that sati evidence exists of 
the conversion of, starch and saccharine substances into 
fat by separation of carbon and oxygen, the change some- 
what resembling that of the vinous fermentation; it was 
urged, per contra, that oily or fatty matter is invariably 
present in the food supplied to the domestic animals, and 
that this fat is merely absorbed and deposited in the body 
in a slightly modi state. The question has now been 
decided in favour of the first of these views, which was 
enunciated by Professor Liebig, the very chemist who 
formerly advocated the second opinion. By a series of very 
beautiful experiments, M.M. Dumas and Milne Edwards 
proved that bees feeding exclusively upon sugar wore still 
capable of producing wax. Dr. Ebstein advocates the use 
of fat in cases of corpulency, while other doctors, as high 
up the ladder of medical fame, recommended lean meats, 
while others worry the unhappy victims of obesity by insis- 
ting upon administering copious draughts of hot water, 
fasting, a most pernicious practice, we believe. Although 
so much as been written on this subject by the learned 
foreigners of the medical faculty, we can approve of no 
theory so effectual in the reduction of corpulency as the one 
advanced by Mr. F. C. Russell, the author of “Corpulency, 
and the Cure” (256 pages), an interesting little brochure 
which can be bought for 4d., stamps, from the publishers, 
at Woburn House, Store Street, London, W.C. He goes in 
for facts and not fancies, and practically says, first ascertain 
your correct weight ; then drink three doses of a vegetable 
compound, perfectly harmless, of a most agreeable flavour ; 
then step upon a weighing-machine in twenty-four hours, 
and see if you have not lost 2lb. or more of unhealthy fat. 
The book is well worth reading. 

: The following are extracts from other journals: 


GOOD NEWS FOR STOUT PERSONS. 

It does not follow that a person need to be the size of Sir 
John Falstaff to show that he is unhealthily fat. Accordi 
to a person’s height so should his weight correspond, an 
this standard has been prepared by Mr. F. C. Russell, of 
Woburn House, Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W. C., 
so that anyone can sce at a glance whether or no he is too 

_ stout. Pcople in the past have been wont to regard fatness 
as constitutional, and something to be laughed at rather 
than to be prescribed for seriously; but this is evidently an 
error, as persons whose mode of life has caused a certain 
“excess of flesh require treating for the cause of that excess, 
ot by merely stopping further increase, but by removing 
‘g y itself. It is marvellous how this Pasteur and 

” of English discoverers can actually reduce as much 
. in seven days with a simple herbal remedy. His 
(256 pages) only costs 4d., and he is quite willing to 
‘all information to those sending as above. It is 
well worth reading.—Forget-Me-Not. 


HOW TO BECOME THIN AND WELL. 


. Cocil Russell, of 27, Store Street, Bedford Square, 
n, W.C., has issued a very useful book (256 pages) on 


. 


this subject. It deals with the origin of fat, shows tho 

of an oxcess of fat, and discusses the numerous 
remedies hitherto adopted for reducing fat. The book, 
which is well worth reading, contains a large number of 
testimonials from persons who have benefited by Mr: 
Russell’s proces It is now in the press for the seventeenth 
edition. Its cost is only 4d. stamps. It is most extra- 
ordinary how he has quite exploded the theories of the 
medical profession. He claims that as a person becomes 
more healthy under his treatment he re juires more food, 
yet his weight is being reduced somctimes at the rate of 
10lb. a week on botanical preparations only. Our great 
Continental therapeutical “ big-wigs will have to look to 
their laurels in carnest.—Salisbury Times. 


TO METAMORPHOSE FAT PERSONS. 
We were reading in the Penny Illustrated Paper how to 
reduce obesity, wherein it says in that very excellent 
ublication: The corpulent will be glad to learn how to 
loose two stone in about a month with benefit to health, 
strength, and muscle, by a comparitively new system. It 
is a singular fact that the patient, returning quickly to a 
healthy state, with increased activity of brain, digestive, 
and other organs, naturally uires more food than 
hitherto; yet, notwithstanding this, he absolutely loses in 
weight ono to twe pounds daily, as the weighing-machine 
will prove. The book, ‘ ulency, and the Cure (256 
pages), containing tho ‘recipe,’ can be had gratis from Mr. 
F. C. Russell, Woburn Houso, Store Streot, Bedford Square, 
London, W. C., by sending cost of postage, 4d.“ We had the 
curiosity to send to this specialist, and found to our surprise 
that he had discovered a simple herbal remedy, most 
pleasant to the taste, which entirely disposed of the 
necessity of starving oneself if he wished to be rid of all 
superfluous matter. An interesting point which goes to 
pore that the almost magical compound is beyond doubt 
armless is that in prescribing it in a tentative way to lean 
persons, or rather to those who carry no superfluity of fat 
beyond that which is required as fuel for Nature’s furnace, 
the medicine is absolutely inoperative, attacking only that 
unhealthy, disease-oreating waste accumulation which is 
the burden of the fat creature’s existence. In many cnse3 
where people take decoctions reputed to be new incdical 
discoveries to cure some specific disease, they may recover 
by the action of the medicine. or Nature may have effoctod 
her own cure. In the case of corpulency, if a simple 
remedy undertakes to reduce a person, say 7lb. in a weck. 
all that one has to do is to gct weighed, and thus prove it 
conclusively. So it is with Mr. Russell's compound, but he 
asks you to prove it in twenty-four hours only.—Coventry 
Standard, Jauuary 18th, 1895. 


A POSITIVE REMEDY FOR CORPULENCE. 

Any remedy that can be suggested as a cure or alleviation 
for stoutness will be heartily welcomed. Wo have recently 
received a well-written book, the author of which soems to 
know what he is talking about. It is entitled “Corpulency, 
and the Cure” (256 P and is a cheap issue (on 
4d.), published by Mr. F. C. Russell, of Woburn House, 
Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W. C. Our space | 


will not do justice to this book; send for ii yourself. It ap- 

ears that Mr. Russell has submitted all kinds of proofs to th» 

uglish Press. The editor of t ‘ablet, the Catholic organ, 
writes: give us the slightest loop- 
ubt as to the value of his cure; for in the most 
straightforward and matter-of-fact manner he submitted 
some hundreds of original and unsolicited testimonial letters 
for our perusal, and offered us plenty more, if required. To 
assist him to make this remedy known, we think we cannot 
do better than publish quotations from some of the letters 
submitted. The first one, a marchioness, writes from 
Madrid: ‘ My son, Count , has reduced his weight in 
twenty-two days 16 kilos., i. e., 34lb.’ Another writes: ‘So 
far (six weeks from the commencement of following your 
system) I have lost fully two stone in weight.’ The next (a 
Indy) writes: ‘I am just half the size. A fourth: ‘1 
find it is successful in my case. I have lost 8lb. in weight 
since I commenced (two weeks).’ Another writes: ‘A 
reduction of 18lb. in a month is a great success.’ A lady 
from Bournemouth writes: ‘I feel much better, have less 
difficulty in breathing, and can walk about.’ Aguin a lady 
says: ‘It reduced me considerably, not only in the body, bu. 
all over.“ The author is very positive. He says :—‘ Step ona 
weighing-machine on Monday morning and aguin on Tucsday, 
and I guarantee that you have lost 21h. in weight without 
the slightest harm, and vast improvement in health through 
ridding the system of unhealthy accumulations.’”"—Cork 
Herald. 


TO STOUT PERSONS, 

It is a matter for congratulation that obesity is taking 
its proper place us a disease, and is receiving that scientific 
attention which it has long Incked. It does not follow 
that a person nevd to be the size of Sir John Falstaff 
to show that he is unhealthily fat. According to a person’s 
height so should his weight correspond, and this standard 
has been prepared by Mr. F. C. Russell, of Woburn Honse, 
Bedford S:juare, London, W. C., so that anyone can see at a 
glance whether or no he is too stout. People in the 
past have been wont to regard fatnoss as constitutional, 
and something to be laughed at rather than to bo 
prescribed for seriously; but this is evidently an error. 
as persons whose mode of life has caused a ceriain excess 
of flesh require troati for the causa of that excess, 
not by merely stopping further increase, but by removing 
the cause itself. It is astonishing how long we go on 
perpetuating error, and how difficult it is to make peopl. 
disbelieve anything, no matter how palpably false th. 
principle, if it has become at all firmly fixed in the public 
mind. These facts with regard to obesity, however, are 80 
obvious that there ought to be no difficulty about their 
acceptance when once they become known; and, as a matter 
of fact, the immense number of persons who have already 
acknowledged their truth by recording the benefits received 
from Mr. Russell's treatment is simply wonderful. It is 
marvellous how this “ Pasteur” and “Koch” of English 
discoverers can actually reduce so much as fourtcen pounds 


in seven days with a simple herbal remedy. His book 
only costs 4d. and he is quite willing to afford all informa- 
tion to those sending as It is really worth readine.— 


Southport Visitor. 


HOME NOTES. 


A Paen moRE PaRTICULARLY FoR LaDIES. 
IsoBEL will be glad to answer, in thie page, questions of 
general interest upon household matters, so far as space 
its. Envelopes should be marked Home Notes. 


After Washing Wooden Bowls 5 tee. 
air, but not in sunshine, or they will crack and warp. 


Rub your Boots its kerosene when ue 
. ad tees toe leather soon becomes 


again. 
5 in a large saucepanful of water, in 
Boil Peas Which is dissolved 3 little soda and 
some salt. Peas that are boiled briskly in piety of 
water will not fail to be a good colour. (Reply to M. 
ANDERSON.) 


Clean White Kid Shoes, Make» peste of 
powdered magnesia and benzine. Lay this over the 
shoes and let it dry, then brush off with a clean soft 
brush. (Reply to SCARBOROUGH.) 


Gather Marigold Flowers 8,605. % fe 


in the sun, or in a cool baking oven till crisp. hilst 
still warm crush to a powder, and use small quantities 
for flavouring soups, stews, etc. (Reply to LEEDS.) 


To Produce Onion Juice. 


crosswiee, and press and tear out on a coarse grater. It is 
best to use the corner of the grater nearest the bottom 
for this, so that the juice will quickly drop from the 
corner. 
° is a useful children’s 

Spotted Dog Pudding dish. Mixthreeounces 

of suet with half a pound of flour, a quarter of a pound 
of currants, and a gill of water, salt and baking powder 
in small quantities. Work all up into a stiff dough, 


and then form into a long roll, wrap in a floured cloth, 
and boil three hours. 


When Making House Linen for bens 


cloths and napkins an eighth of an inch wide. Sheets 
should have a two-inch — for the top and half. inch 
for the bottom; this is always a guide when putting in 
the sheets, and has a handsome effect when sheet is 
turned down at night. 


Rub a quarter of a pound 

An Lggless Cake. of butter or lard into one 
pound of fine flour, add a quarter of a pound of white 
sugar and six ounces of currants. “Dissolve a quarter 
of an ounce of. carbonate of soda in half a pint of sour 
milk, mix this into the dry i ients, beat well, and 
bake immediately in a greased tin. Bake steadily for 
about two hours, and an excellent cake will be pro- 


duced. 

To Preserve Brass, pa N 1 
strong lye, in the proportion of an ounce of the former 
to a pint of the latter. When dry, rub with fine tripoli 
powder, to be purchased of any oilman. Another 
method is to moisten sal ammoniac with soft water, rub it 
over the ornaments, heat them over charcoal, and rub 
dry with bran and whiting. (Reply fo J. THOMAS, Stoke 
Newington.) 

; ; such as you de- 

A Healthy Spring Drink Scribe may be 
made as follows: Boil half an ounce of bruised r 
and the same quantity of hops in a (ae ia anda of 
water for an hour. Add about one pound of 
brown „ and boil another ten minutes. Then 
strain and bottle whilst hot, and it will be fit to drink 
when cold. Some people pe using dried horehound 
in the place of hops, and it makes an equally wholesome 
beverage. (Reply to ELSA.) 


Haas Cookery of Dried Fruit, aah ee 
much nowadays in our shops, is 
certainly not understood as it should 58 Many people 
have told me that it is waste of money to buy dried 
fruits, for they are both unwholesome and nasty. This 
is certainly not my experience, and those who have been 
unlucky would do well, 1 am sure, to try this method. 
Procure dried prunes, apes: apples, or any variety 
you wish to cook, rinse tho hly in clean col 

water, and drain. Then place the fruit in an earthen- 
ware dish, with sufficient cold water to cover, and soak 
it for twelve or fifteen hours. Empty the whole contents 
of the dish into a china-lined stewpan, place on the back 
of the stove, and simmer slowly until the fruit is 
thoroughly cooked through; with prunes I should stew 
a little lemon peel, with apples a few cloves, etc., eto. 
When the fruit is cooked, add sugar to taste, stand on 
the stove for another ten minutes, and, when cold, serve. 


8 ae ; 
— — — — —— ETE a 


8 - will be 
In Oookery a Wooden Spoon found 
Rarely ngeeier ts sli clion, ea 
be used for wash 
Hard Water Lene ge tubs on 
of doors for a few days before it is required. In this way 
ff.. und action, (had 
h as o 


When Keeping Fruit 1 bananas, 


e e e on a wooden board, and turn 
every day. Con will hasten decay more quickly than 
an g. 
a it 

To Recover Sour Beer. 241. bela, “cal- 
cined to whiteness, or place in it a little fine chalk. 
Either of these powders will correct the acidity, and make 
it brisk, but the beer will not keep long afterwards. 


if the 
Mothers will be Glad * know that if bla 
water in which their children’s clothes are rinsed after 
washing, it will certainly prevent these clothes catch- 


ing fire should the children place themselves in danger 
of such an accident. 


An Excellent Rice Pudding follews: 
Take two tab! mfuls of rice, place it in a pie-dish 
after washing well, cover it with cold water, and set in 
a pie-dish. When nearly cooked and the water 
absorbed, add milk to the pudding, sugar, and a piece 
of butter; stir well, and cook slowly for an hour. 


A Stimulating Hair Wash 2 be made 


as follows: 
Put a small handful of box-leaves into a covered jar or 
teapot, and pour over them one pint of boiling water. 
Let it remain till cold, when strain, and add two ounces 
of Jamaica rum to the fluid. Shake, and it is ready for 
use. Apply to the roots of the hair every night. (Reply 
to G. Bouton.) 
First 


Dress Feathers for Cushions thus : piace 


the feathers in a stout canvas or paper bag, and place in 
a cool oven for two or three successive nights. Have 
our pillow-case ready, rub the inside of it with a piece of 
cut off all sharp ends of feathers, andstrip off the 
feathers from any thick quills, which must be thrown 
away. See that your bags are well filled before closing 
them. (Reply to READEE.) 
„%% Make a batter of seven or 
Mutton Fritters. eight tablespoonfuls of flour, 
one tablespoonful of d oil, and a gill of tepid 
water. Beat up the whites of two eggs stiffly, and stir 
into the batter. Stand for two to three and a half hours. 
Mince finely some meat, allowing two ounces of bread- 
crumbs, a yee of parsley, ditto sweet herbs to 
every pound. e all into a firm paste with a little 
thickened gravy and flour, and 3 on a plate to set. 
Form the meat into round cakes, ip into the batter, and 
fry in deep fat. Drainon paper. Serve on a napkin for 


supper. 
° ; which will be 
Two House Cleaning Hints Vora at this 
time of year, are: Clean your cretonne-covered sofa with 
hot bran and a piece of new flannel; afterwards brush 
well with a soft clean clothes-brush. To clean wall- 
papers take a loaf of bread a day old and cut it into 
thick pieces, rub the pa) in even downward strokes, 
one following the ed the other so as to clean evenly. 
Cut off the surface of the bread as it gets soiled. Should 
the paper be only slightly soiled, cover a broom with 
some soft rag, and wipe down all the walls, constantly 
changing the for a clean piece. The various pieces 
of soiled linen should be saved and washed out to clean 
another room. 
° 7% is a thing that 
A Large Variety of Shirts everyone ess 
afford, for, in the first place, they are apt to be expen- 
sive, unless home-made, and afterwards become a serious 
item on one’s laundry bill. Most people possess two or 
three, however, and to use these 
judiciously throughout the 
summer one requires a neat 
1 75 for N wear, when 
it is warm enough to di 
ye an adattional rep 
urely it was for this 
that the blouse in ‘ay ch 
(No. 267, price 64d.) was 
F designed, for it is delightfully 
: cool-looking, and has no 
’ elaborate trimming to harbour 
the dust, the sole ornamentation consisting of three 
short rows of small buttons placed very cl y together, 
at an interval of about three inches. This would look 
well in an Amazon cloth, with a satin collar and fancy 
buttons. It may fasten either under the box-pleat in 
front, or on the shoulder, round the arm, and down the 
under-arm seam, as preferred. The back is seamless, so 
to hook it there is out of the question. 


ly to PuzzLep.) | 


Steel Knives stowed to be used in the kitchen, 


K 


Never Throw any Animal or Vegetable 
on the ash-heap, where it will decay and 


To Cleanse Bottles that have Held Oil. 
A correspondent has kindly informed me that liquo- 
potasse is moet effective for this purpose. A table 
spoonful is sufficient to cleanse a quart bottle simply by 
chalking it, then rinsing carefully in cold water. 
(Thanks to A. W. M.) 
party allow a 


for a 
To Make Coffee tablespoonful for each per- 
son. Grind the coffee finely, put it into a fine muslin 
bag, and pour slowly over it, in a hot jug, enough water 
to make the amoun uired. The should be large 
enough for the coffee to be loose in it. Let all stand 
on the stove for ten minutes, then take out the bag, and 
the coffee is ready for use. (Reply to Br.ty.) 
; re thus: P 0 
Jellied Eels yl F . for boiling. 
and divide down the backs, take out the bone, strew 
inside with powdered herbs (thyme and parsley, etc.) 
and spices, nutmeg, cloves, ginger, Perper, and salt. 
Roll up the eels, tie in a cloth, bind close with pack 
thread, and boil in vinegar and water, with a little salt, 
till quite tender. The liquor should be quite boilin 
before the eels are put in. When cooked take out o 


the liquor, which must be allowed to get cool, then put 


them back and let them remain for two days. To serve 
cut into slices, and serve with vinegar, bordering your 


dish with watercress. 5 

3 ° i t r 

Window Gardening. lg gamer 

every household has at least one window-box, on whic 
the greatest pains are bestowed, with, I fear, too often a 
meagre result. Finally the box is abandoned, and 
hopes are entertained that another year the window 
gardening will be more successful. The best plants 
to choose for such a garden as we are con- 
templating for the summer will be mignonette, 
marguerites, fuchsia, nasturtiums, and the pink ivy- 
leaf geranium. Scarlet geraniums do not flourish 
so well as many plants in a confined space. 
Those who are clever carpenters will speedily make 
their own window-boxes, and will either paint them or 
cover with cork, shells, or any favourite and suitable 
decoration. The mould should be good, and be fed at 
least once a week with some kind of liquid manure. 
Soapy or soot water is useful for this, and there are 
algo several kinds of artificial manures which have no 
smell, and can be obtained at a small cost. During the 
summer months the water is best administered in the 
evening, and then the plant does not lose any by evapo- 
ration till next day; it is well to fill the watering-can 
early in the day, and let it stand in the sunshine if 
possible till you wish to water the plants. In a good 
rain, if the window-garden is in too sheltered a spot to 
get the benefit of it, take it out of its usual place and 
stand it in an open position. Last year Irecommended my 
readers to grow parsley in boxes 


outsidetheirkitchen windows,and 
many appear to have carried out 
thesuggestion with great pleasure „ 


and profit to themselves. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


Single column, per inch per insertion ~ £110 0 

Double „ a 55 — . 3 00 0 
Pull page inside, facing page of matter, either 
white paper or and or 3rd page of cover, or 

pack page, per insertion wae ee 70 0 o 

Half page 5 17 ” wos „ 385 0 0 

page „, 75 0 roe . 17 10 0 

Bighth vage „, ” ” ww « 815 O 

Tenth page ” ” ” op „ . 700 

Front page, Whole. owe — „ 80 0 o 

a half... we eee OBO o 

a quarter . 22 10 0 

85 eighth .. .. « . 22 8 O 


An spaces abore one-tenth of a page are charged at per page rate, 


Black Blocks are charged 25 per cent. extra. All adver- 
tisements are subject to approval. 


All copy must be sent in by Woon on Th 


for if ything is stirred with them at once 
5 ve and blunt, and the ivory handles spotted. 
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CURE FOR INDIGESTION. 


Sy 


O00 OOOlOOe 
Homocea Hon for 


touches 


the HEMORRHOIDS. a 


Spor 


He many thousands of lives have 
been made miserable by this exeru- 
ciating complaint? It seems to break 
down the strongest man, and spares none. 
The causes may be many, but the cure is one. 


HOMOCEA 
@ F 1 spot, bars works marvels in a very short 
ime. It has said that if Houocz had been brought out 
e only as a Pile Ointment, it would have come as a blessing to man- 
2 — redo of diferent is a household remedy that can be used in 
un of different cases. 


nerally, / M and 29 per box, or free for 1/3 and 
7 5 Company Ltd., 22, Haitien Square. Aiken 


As supplied to H.M. THE QUEEN. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “HOVIS,” or if what is supplied as 
“HOV 18” is ah satisfactory, * vrite, ate sample (the cost of w will 


S. FITTON & SONS, MILLERS, MACCLESFIELD. 


BAKERS RECOMMENDING ANY Om nder sie ie oF “HOVIS” DO 


Ire 8 8 . KKK e 
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TWEED COSTUMES, 14/11, 


~ Extraordinary Bargain. 


A costume any lady can wear. It is made 
in the latest style and fashion for the coming 
season, produced in expensive Shrunk 
Tweeds of newest designs. It consists of an 
open fronted jacket with very full sleeves 
and with the now shaped skirt. Buy direct 
from the London Manufacturer and you 
will find that the price asked utterly fails to 
convey idea of the value given. 

In sending order, give measurements as 
follows: Round bust under arms, neck to 
waist at back, length of skirt, inside sleeve, 
and round waist. All sizes kept in stock, 
and in all the newest mixtures and shades. 
Any length of our Costume Tweeds or 
Serges may be had by the yard. 


SEND FOR PATTERNS. 


We also draw your attention to our 
5 Costume made in our Spécialite 


unsur- paved for wear, 
5 NI ine and 9 | 1 1: leven, si: imilar 
style to sketch, with . 


and velvet weltered collar; can be had in 
Black, Navy, Tan, Drab, Grey, Brown, and 
the fashionable shades of Blue and Green. 


Sy TNS 


14 SOS LAS LOS LA LL 


EPPS’ S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


SES . e 


PUTS THAT 
1 aeinesitive pain killer.“ Gordon Stables, M. D., h 
it 1 
perpen —— 


and 2/9 trom Chemists, or direct. post paid, 
Crewe, Cheshire. 


DAY & SONS, Grew 
GOS LIS LAS LL LAL LES 


“Clarke’s World-famed Blood 
Mixture” is a guaranteed cure 
for all Blood and Skin Diseases. 
It is the most searching blood 
cleanser ever discovered, and it 


LOLS 


— 0 


> 


LLL LIL 


Pursons subject to eye disorders 
should know that any „A dictien can 
be cured by Singleton's Golden 
Rye Ointment. but it must be 
Singleton’. Of all chemists and 


Each Costume packed securely and 
sent carriage paid for ed. extra. 
Any Costume may be returned if not 


bottle. 
imitations or substitutes. 


oe 5 Green, approved, and money will be refunded D 


immediately. TOBACCONISTS e 


ALLEN POSTER & 1 90, Roscoe Street, London, E. C. 
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Pg r Bat tease 
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SANS SSISSISTISS IS 


THOUSANDS OF LADIES g 


NOW SAY “GIVE ME 


PRYM’S PATENT REFORM 5 


— ori gious 1s, pans. 
ee DR.GORDON STABLES, R. N., 
E 


E 


> 


says: ‘Jellies that really add 
to our health and luxury.” 


can 9 ye sure of a perfect bodice, 
ich once hoo! 


je ee 


PavrkistOu> UF He 
Exalisu Fnrir Farm jam, "Factor, 


8. CHIVERS & SONS, HISTON, CAMBRIDCE. 
* 5 and CHIVERS: H the aid of VERS 
ene have more Daa digest e = ape 8888 ais a sr on | 


the dinner and 5 tablo. Made 7 simply might be proud. Qf Grocers and Stores. 
taaing milk und boiling. 


and which will keep its perfect fit with- 
out a crease, as long as the dress lasts.” 
Are you one of these ladies? If not get 


front Prym's Reform Hooks and 
Byes are the most practical 
3333 


BOLD BY DRBAPERS EVERYWHERE 


704 


THE UNLIMITED MAIL 


Firty penknives are offered for the lest suggest ions for 
a competition suitable for this parce. Competitions 
should not be (oo difficult, nor should: they eoutain 
any leut of luck. Last day for forwardine 
attempts, Tuesday, May th. Envelopes to be mitrked 
Supporto, 

A CORRESPONDENT asks whether the seasons Mu the 
weather have much effeet on the irie ice of lx, 
mk weekly journals, whieh most assuredis they hive. 


ie 


It is the experience of ut, publishers that more 
papers are sell in the summer then in the winter, | 


although one night naturally suppose that) during 
the lone dark evenings the demand) for litecatimre of 
every hind weld imercase. Phe requirements of the 
travelling ehe daring thee WHA Wet her. however, 
warf everything ese. Ou weet nicht. tee. thee sales 
of theevening paners are rette trove thir an one 
Whe was uninitiated in the secrets of the trade would 


ince eile ba pressthide et, eri 1 


donot suilertothescmees tent, bard ly oneis attecet her 
Pniditterent to thes etre ene ies Hen elit tons „n publish 
11 hay. On thee other heal ee thee editor of 
seme populir halfpenny papers once toll nie that if te 
Cverobtained a seat in Particoivent he world Straight wax 
introduee ao ill for othe suppression of ieeserecsut 
vendors of every kind gael description. 
tl circuit iet of his pertadioals worth drop: 24. 
or 30.000, while the small bay was spending his alt. 
petunies by the stile of the barrows inthe streets! 


1. J. Ir. sends me the following celvertisement frome the 
columns of the Cette, published: in Jenner. 
There is net Hing new about this forme of honierur, 
except the crim satire «f, the bast few lines. whieh. [ 
venture to think, is not altege:her unfunny. 

FOE 
N bit INDIVIDU, who en the night on the 2th inst. 


1 . Marble Crees frog my Sard in Very Brotedia S. e. 
Gill bee eee tect t mie. bel de pleased: te: tia 
ever tee lie the Vestal ete Tachomirtne tee the te. ie Ute 
Father are dew et tre tise ter tae, 

Further, te shew Mi appresiation of his pring ples ait ecu 


in stealing a re-, Pwill aatertiche te 
otha Pree el r. 
Le An VAWSEY« 
Momnne otal Macon, 


„ et s re 
Petter and erect ti ln 


Ona hot dev | 


amd has deen returned te us intaet. 


Von Brandis Sacre. . lite bear, 


Mere 27th, bet. 


A+ y Reaper “is anxious to know if Toei give: 


her any idea of the extent of the kamdry work done 
in Londou. In IS it was ealeukited that the total 
of the washing bills of the Metropolis was abet 
lee per amu, This included work done it 
home: as well as amounts paid to kemedry establish. 
iments, Sines that remote date, however. Mes tinte“ 
has been attempted. DP should: doubt whether the 
total bas multiplied Se Mels might be expected, for 
inst increase of popuiition has to be placed 
deerease in dest of ueiterial used for Washing ined 
reduced prices owing te the introdnetion of machinery, 


sicus himself e Puritan” 
vies that 


A CORKESPON DENT who 
eneleavenrs to nine 


the Euelishanen’s 


delight: in playing cards is gradually diminishing. | 


In this. venture to suppese. he i Altes wrote, 
No doubt it is true that the Janes in which un 
tent of skill predominates are becoming more jd 
more newheeted for these whieh depend fer their 
Snterest „n ehamee. It my even let. as my 
correspondent: states, that the number at really coed 
whist poliivers wars twiee ae dare at the e inming of 
the century as it is new. ben all that. however, the 
constimption af cel is coutinnally inereasine. and it 
is probable that between BO and LOO packs are 
sold every day of the year l wonder what) Mr. 
Puritan’? would Sy if lie hid two Enelish 
tourists ascending the Rigi hy the twoetoothed ral 
way from Arth the other day deeply iimersed ina 
tame of German whist. Not onee did they take their 
eyes off their cards to look out et the glorious wooded 
slopes or the extensive views of the finest) scenery in 
Switzerland that they bad come all that way to see. 


see 


II. II. J. in inquiring whether the tlesh of oxen is better 
or worse for the animals having been put to the 
ploueh, explains that he is led to ask the question fromm 
the observation that the beasts yoked for agricultural 


Purposes ustudlly appear irg sattel finer animals than 


these olfered forsale in the cattle markets. He for. 
gets. however. that in the: first place this superiority 


the splendid appearance of oxen that have been put te 
the yoke is the result of hind work and regular fend. 


ing. al is net by any anes the butcher's idea of | 


vood condition. The farmer wants muscle and the 
cattle dealer fat. 

A IIe Vieria. who hits lest all his hid. 
eared savings. and is new fifty years old. asks 
whether there is unf society for benefit in sickness, 
superannuation, or death upon payment of a nominal 
suum quarterly. — If such at society exists J 
hive never heard of it. My correspondent has my 
sincerest. sympathy in his misfortune, Tut I. am 
afraid it is quite impossible at his age te make provision 
for emergency at a premium which, by any stretch 
of the imugination, could Le described as a “ nominal 
sum.“ 


IF YOU SEE IT IN F. V., 


dicniently lentes that) the editor of that) paper ix u 
elergyueur in the Cre of Bngdind. 
tiem owas then from one of the venthanan’s own 
peunpblets. Wat further proof of its accuracy 
could be wanted. II. N. infornis me that he attended 
one „f Mr. Baxter's ncetings at the Men rig Hall om 
April th. 18. In at hand bill. and wdvertisoment in 
his paper publish dion April Hlth. IS. he stated that 
The reatest war ever hnewn in Eure, wis ty 
tab place seme time bewe ar Mary. Ide. aud 18. 

II. N. clue. need in as te his adherener te bis state 
Mit. ae the time was e fur. ue there wis ne sin of 
any Mei tte hen, AM fter seme hesitation Mr. 
Baxter aeknowled sed publiely that) his stitement) its 
tothe war owas diet absalute propecia, bat the result 


of unten spoedtistion based on I. e hal. 
Jeneed as tee lis forecast that in Tse D 
Christians were te be translate into Heaven. te 


Pledved himself te its aecuraey. adding that it it 
Seile e it le would aeknowle bee that his 
ent item ais n interpreter of propheey would fall, 
aed tie Weile unit his imeem petoney. Woe shall see. 


OAL D .- van will find that at description of thre 
stow hitevest of Naples has already app ared inthis 

vaper At Nawatec in -en. t 2.00) people ain a 
Viveliheoed x Selling -i in the simmer months. 
Holes forthe snow to dvift into are dine out in the 
sloping send banks by the ses-shore and are thatched 
overat the end of the winter. ‘Phe snow, ,ein 
to one who has travelled in those parts. his boon known 
te list two years or tere, 


Messrs. Melee & Co. emerevers. of Farringdon 
Street. London, hive favernred me with the copy of at 
letter recently received from aeustomer in Pentonville 
Road. King’s Cross. and from which Im, reproduce 
ientraet: 

W. „lee a „lite whieh it ars your sort us t 
tie it is it,. Anu 2b ho ieee ten une! Morning 
th eli thas poet lernt the strark oof Ii . Tust tin. 
The is eu} eed by ut herit ies as heaving l 
11er. te 1 „lerE Y there, 


t- 


about tlie 


4 4% ds 


It is probable that a letter has never taken longer to 
yo from Farringdon Street to King’s Cross. even 
when entrusted tes un office boy, At the sume time it 
speaks volumes for the care that is exercised at. the 
41, . O. and elsewhere that such accidents ive pric. 
tically unhesrd of 


A Reethak READER points out a curiosity in nomen: 
clature. He lives in one of eight villas in Brentwood 
whieh form oa terrace. They are respeetfully tsfes 


Harewood, Hollywood, Hirt wood. aud Hitw kwood, 

A Gre ar nung letters of approval have been received 
onthe subject of Fay Bee's Suggestion that the art of 
pumet ation would he ieren perfect for some sign to 
Indieate 21 joke. In Sir Tsaie Pitummn's system 


of phonography a speeil mark wus introduced 
some: time ato. whieh means it Smile, ane 
G. II. J. proposes that this showld be adopted 
for ordinary use. 

II. T. H. asks: 7 How many ¢ Sers do the railways 


of the world consumes ul?“ About 
e,  Bstimating that a tree of ordinary size 
cannot Curnistemuel mere than ten loss. it follows that 
over le. t trees are eit down for this purpose alone 
every day of the year The railways of the United 
States require an anal supply of no fewer than 
I sleepers. whieh. it is calouletsd. would 
represent about I Geres of forest. 


So very little news has reached this country of the 
insurrection in Caba that the following letter from 
Mr. George Griffith, who writes from Lina, will le 
read with interest: 


Tail rte wiel yeeterdiy, Varel 22nd, there was ie chats 
Yoweettinee inne, coed len late sem in the steuer te 
rien. in Chi n ark use from there tent Bolivia te 
fet e Al Bate Lit ist, trusting % the revelation einger. 


tack Wien the ews af the fall of 
President Carceres cite Paget out „f thie Shift the List minute 
nel ne: om here. I n ten te gert treng an foot 
three days age in the hey 
mein iet Che lust t jest nt iel. Callvetivedd cn s three times. stud 
Weeecotelacledd that the game wess lies rellx worthy thee celle, se we 


few un 1% get 


5 . . ; itte strategig ievement tes the reat under cover t acon 
is the result. of careful selection, and, secondly. that v e e 


“There were tent f s- unh we get ot all right. bat 
It was the 


venient wal! 
smother fellow an the satus ernie was shot dead. 
first tine I ne been under thre, exee 
whistle of the bullets wis just as st x at Sn Dever he 
We vera, af courses perte thy Trelpless aiid deteneeless, 
Civilians were net allowed to curry arms. and these Greasers knew 
they coubl pope is without au fear at comseqnenees : in fret, 
Lord Kintberley lu told: the Minister here that no proteetion te 
British lite or property could be given. aud therefore people must 
take the risks ef the country. 

This Tas Veen ner small t 
very little news af it, has reached Englund. ‘They lave been 
fighting for ten months, goed the Monteneros Crevolutionists or 
popukar party. led hy Li roh get Carceres, the President, shut 
upin Lima about a month or three weeks seo. Sinee then they 
liver been tighting their way inte the outskirts of the city. ‘ 


ing seme oot the tighting, bat the | 


in private rows, ane the | 


H in revolution, theneh somehew | 


r Bristol. 


Last. 


Saturday they get entrapped in the sige, which forms one side | 


of the plaza, and from, Sanday morning to Wednesday night the 
row was fast and furious. 
wounded are 1,256 an 1,403. 


The official returns of killed amd i 
The whole forces engaged were | 


WEEK ENDING 
May II, 1895. 


four days, ) und ! 
the streets ander the bkizing sun, and then the foreign Ministers 
obtained an armistice for the st rute to be cleared, and those of 
the Metals who were still alive attended to. 
ultimately beat te an ariaugcment, 

This arrangement in tare led to negotiations leine opened, 
gud then a Provisional Government: wos formed, and Carcercs 
lente Lom let Cin -- war in Calle Bay, lisgruiss as 
u private > „dier in Che exeort that lend Veen given te the Chinese 
ch the dines on Wednesday night. It, 
u million sterling in twelve months, 
That is pretty seed 
is, of cute ab 
n u a % 


Minister, whe cue thre 
is an thot) de dias: sneer 
This is, of course, invested in Bagged. 
considering how poor the country is, Rverythangg i 
ao standstill ter the: present. Phe rail sare bre 
of broken teauhed telegraph: and tele wires ns over the 
Nes ane street sof Bia. The dlurriccdes are still up: windows, 
lee stat aid tune on the walls af the hetses sad 
clurches aire riddled with bullets ; cael the city stil! smells like a 
hinge slonghter-shonse. d 

II. re gad there, dria de steal this merit, we came rs . 
few lead hhosses aud ainles still retin dn tae side streets, and 
ieing en mare meal te the: vultures AM the Tite renin have 

Foon taken out of the let im tie tun birts there are 

plenty Tying about, You oun maine what thes look lib. 

the vultures have been pulling at ther fer n bit, I never cu. 
elt d revolting sights inashert bit et read mean where the hig 

Tt was strewn with dead mien) e bees Chet lev 

een leine there ter a eoaple ot divs. cod the place was alist 

block with vultures, ‘They call these brates the Hoard of Heat 

here Ata in Columbia. amd you are tired Tevily for killing one H 

Hien, Sines H ben here Dean sce the wisst of the nesubition, 

ans ting is going te sive Lima frome chotere or the plague they 

will se, 

No! T. R. E. Eggs are hy no means always propore 
timed to the size of the birds that lay them. For 
instance. the raven and the gaillemot are both about 
eighteen inches in lengt li., but their eggs differ in size 
us ten te ne. The exes of the curlew is six or eight 
times as large as the ee of the rook ; the birds are 
the same size. Lainight quoted number of other cass. 
The eves of all birds that leave their nests soon after 
they are hitched. and are consequently more developed 
at their birth, are unusually litrge. Dut so admirably 
shaped and exquisitely formed that, although ap: 
parently disproportionats to the size of the bird, there 
is no difticulty in covering them. 


ops. lors, 
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enters Lincs, 


Tun F. A. F. subscription list is longer and more sul. 
stantial than it was last week. which isa good and 
proper thing. The first Benefit Competition has been 
a rent sucess: in fact. it luis brow sht in more money 
than any we have previously held. It was a task of 
theutmostditticulty to select the winner. The standard 
of excellence attained by the competitors was altogether 
Unusual, Finally. it has been decided that the Cripps' 
Safety “is to fall into the possession of Mr. F. Davis, 
1. Seaford Road. South Tottenham, Loudon, N. I 
conzratulite int ou his wood fortune. 

It vill. Iris. be remembere that lugt year any value 
prizes were viven te collectors om llt of the Presi Ate 
iN. an pleased 10% S that this yeur Seven runs have 


" y „ nuenin sent datinaations te the eect that they wall repeat thei 
called) Hicchwood, Haslewood, Homewood, Haywood, t 100 11115 


offers, Will readers theretore note that the first collecting: come 
petition will close en Max Leith. sad the person ul sends the 
largest coment nr before that date will be awarded a £22 
Vieveles given by the proprietors of the Nimrod Cycle Company, 
The machine will be titted with non-slipping and none 
puncturing G. & . peutic tyres, 

The sccoud prize ter the nest longest M, ũn¹t will bese Radet 2? 
camera, value C 108, offered dy Eastman Photograpliie 
Materials Co. ltd., ft 11 and 17. Oxtord Street, the mame 
foeturers of the faunas Keul cameras; the third will be a 
C8 Ss. suit. given hy the Limerick Clothing Company. of 
Limerick 5 the fourth prize a guinea set at crockery, prescuted 
by the Pearson Pottery: Company. ot Ilanles; inl the lift a 
spectil zuinen bat by the well-known athletic outfitters. Messrs 
Pilling & Briges. 1 

The tire whe hive heen geod eh te help the Fx. F. hy 
offering such vil rt ichs te collectors live sienitied their 
Intention of yiving n es of prizes of the same value df this cont. 
petition proves ] stecess : so PE hope that readers will use every 
effort te collect a substantial Sun. 


The following is a list of subscriptions up to date: 


Amount Previously Acknowledged . £108 17s. 101d. 
5 hi N 19 — fl Binn b. S i Bos. 


Eilan, 
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2G W Lansley, 
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3 ! eho Pel 

. ring Departines Rae > 655 „vin. 1 0 0 a 
Grand Total. 8 8 4152 16s. 91d. 


POSTAL RATES. 


Allpost sree. It,, Meme Short Footiight iu 
Weekly, Notes. Stories. Far'rites. at Hon 5 é 
8 8. 1. 8. m. 8. v. 5 
One Year 8 8 8 8 6 rf 7 0 . 
Half Lear 4 4 BP 8) aetna oe oO 
3 Months 2 2 2 2 1 8 We 


parts, per year. 


i) 
Offices: Henrietta Street. London, W. C. 
Registered Telegraprie Address 
“Humovrsomr, Lonpon.” 


: Messrs. N. A. THOMPSON & Co., are oe Sole Agen's 
in Sauen. Melbourne, Brisbane, Adelaide, Montreal 
and Cape Turn. 5 
P. IJ. can be obtained in Paris at Neal's Lib: 
248, Rue Rivoli, and at the principal Noel N 
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CHEWING GUM. 


THE postage 
CHEMICAL co., 

— House, Merton, Surrey. 

BR 2A CLINE. 


forcing 

irre the most delicate skin. 

Post free (plain 3 le. = 

mine Hair i Producer wed Reneora achat absoli 
ately 


GREY HAIR. 


Prof. B.. BLANCHE B. BLANCHS’S “‘Wainutene” ts fa 11 
ecientifie invention mode: 
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The Tersey Em 8 


Warranted to cure Bheumatism, Sciatica, 
Lumba,o, Neuralgia, Cramp, , Sprains, Strains, 
Stiff Joints, Bruises, Bronchitis, Sore Throat 
Cold at the Chest, Chilblains, &c., Kc. Bold 
in bottles, 1/- and 2/- each, by 
extra, Made only by 

M. Le 
160, OSMASTON 160, osMASTON ‘ROAD, buRsy. * punay. 


A A TORPID 


LIVER 


dees] is an active cause of much of 


human suffering. 
All that internal ap) pease can accomplish | » 
is to stimulate vio! 9 1 But the proper 
course is to apply Dr. Hotman’s Pap, and 
have ™ cure made permanent by its ab- 
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rite af og are Liver Pap Co., Regent 
Buildings, Heddon Street, London, W., for 
PamMPuLers (quite Free). 


Guinea alone, consequently a charming 
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middlemen 
Presents. And what more useful 


Apply at ones, 
Tm ee ear moe Be Freedom from breakage guaranteed, 
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Disinfectant 


(Non-Poisonous) 
Instantly Stops Infection 


Tollet Soap—Of Chemists 
Grocers, 3 1s. 6d. por dor, 
a shin, and relieves 

czema. 124 edleal 22. 


Soap—' 
dor én the treat. 
wont of Skin Bees taal fare. 


air Fee 3 1 
power) antiseptec, and quic 
relieves any unusual muscular strain, 
For domestic use, 1s, 14.» : 
for veterina 22. Izal tease 
Soap—4d. 


wee, 

hold Law . per Ib., 
splendid for "Yaund and Scour. 
ing. The best for hard water. Izal 
sett 4 4701 . tne 
and isa power, jisinfectant ; tin 
Id., 6d. ; 2lb., 7454 1s, zal 
Cream—l1s, Ne ve e 
antiseptic, in t form, for the 
Skin. 1 atment—ls. Ya. per 
pot, 3 Jor Burns, ds 
Chay ned Hands, Chilblains, 4c. Izai 
Powder—ls. per bor, most 

bbe for teeth and guns. izal 
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of infection. izal Smelling Saits— 
ure and relieve Jufluensa, Catarrh, 
Cold in the Head, Faintness, ée,, 
14.134. protection against infection, 
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BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


Bick Headache Consti tion 


Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered . ane Female Ailments, 


Od. each, with full directions. 


THE Ia. Iid. BOX “CONTAINS 56 PILLS. 
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rde of Lite 
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Most Gelicioas — Lanobeon, and 

STIMULATING. 

H cunpaew.iwyaring,  STRENCTHENINC. 


AND DUST wex, SUSTAINING, 
nn the front rank of really valu- 
able Foods.”—The Lancet. 
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REYNOLDS’ GOUT SPECIFIC 


Cures { EUMBAG RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA. 


RAGR 


and all NEURALGIC 


Dr. Daty, K. D. LRCP., LRC8, writes:—"I 
for enme time 


es Chemists, „r N free from Be BerNoLpe’ 
Sraciric’ &. 47, Fest Street, 
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packing and 
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(Est. 110 years), 61, Finsbury 
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1 Stock of 
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7288 and TRICYCLRS 
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—Pneumatica, Cushions, and Solids. 
FROM 10s. PER MONTH. Write to-day for our 
200. PAR ILLUSTRATED LISTS, Post Free. Twelve 
Months’ 5 and — British 
Cycle Man 


ufac' verprol: 43. 1 
ton. rd: London: 42 Hie 


Co. 
K. Camden Town, N. W. 


THE SALE IS NOW SIX MILLIOW BOXES YEARLY. 
Prepare’ caly by the Prepricter— 
THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELEN’S, LANCASHIRE 
Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers Everywhero. 
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REVULCAMISED COLD MEDAL RUBBER STAMPS 
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of Fits, Epile or Fa 
when I any CURE, do top 


do Bote L 
them for a time, and n return 
again, but a radical CURE. wecause «thers 
have failed to relieve you is not a good reason 
why you should continue to suffer. Send Sd. 
for one of my treatise, testimouiais, and 
free bottle of medicine, and TRY IT. 


MR. H. ö. ROOT - 
di Skin Eruptions. 
Sovereign Reme les for 2. in 2 io 


AND BLOO 


World-wide Feputation. 
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Testimonials from all parts of the world, 
Good Cush Discounts, or supplied on Easy 
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Village where not already represented. 

Full Partieulars and 3 Free. 
The NEW ORMONDE oye LI 9 Ltd. 
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FOR THE SMALL SUM OF es. Ga. WE WILL SEND AS FOLLOWS :— 
Our Price. 


nor 4 TOY “St Rahs ™ ey 
for Chain 18. 6d, 


Carbo 
Sent Corton Riemer ee 25 Sa. 6d. 
One Gente’ Carbon Diamond Soartpin, or 6s 6d 
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925 2s. 6d. 
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tuasdition to above Rvery Purchaser will be Presented 
Pree of of Charge with one of our handsome 


KEYLESS WATCHES, 


Usually sold at Half-a-Guines. 
Read what is said those who have Purchased. 
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Larger Tins, 
3d., 6d., 1s. each. 


with 5 
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Every Watch is Carefully Beane Timed, and Guaranteed 
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